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THE STIMULANT DELUSION. 

BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M. D.* 

FIRST PART, 

LESSONS OF INSTINCT. 

There is a story of a Buddhist missionary 
who cured the skepticism of his disciples by 
raising a troop of dancing devils ; and a dis¬ 
believer in the existence of unqualified evils 
might be as readily converted by studying 
the infernalisra of the poison-vice, in all its 
moral and physical consequences. The de¬ 
liverance from the curse of that evil is so 
clearly the main problem of social reform, 
and in its importance so evident’y outweighs 
the importance of all other reforms taken to¬ 
gether, that the indifferent success of our 
temperance apostles justifies the suspicion 
that their efforts to attain a worthiest of all 
ends, must, thus far, have been hindered by 
some serious mistake in the choice of their 
means. 

Nor is the basis of that suspicion confined 
to a study of results. A few months ago 1 
attended a revival meeting <>f an eloquent 
prohibitionist, whose line of argument fairly 
illustrated the tenets of those modern Puri¬ 
tans, whom only the native common sense of 
our temperance unions preserves from a re¬ 


* Author of ‘ k Physical Educntion.'" •' Household lieme- 
dic*-," < ic. 


lapse into mediaeval anti-naturalism. After 
depicting the evils of drunkenness in a most 
impressive summary, clinched by an equally 
stirring panegyric of total abstinence, the or¬ 
ator implored his audience to remember that 
their hopes of reform were based upon the rock 
of revealed religion, and that the path beset 
by the passions of unregenerate nature would 
infallibly lead on from vice to vice, to the 
abyss of alcoholism. 

The exhorter was unmistakably in earnest; 
but I went away with the impression of hav¬ 
ing listened to an argument in favor of the 
“ Personal Liberty” sophists. Class the poi¬ 
son-habit with the “ passions of nature,”—with 
sexual love, with ambition, with the love of 
independence, of sport and good cheer,—and 
you prejudice nine out of ten hearers in favor 
of free beer gardens. 

“ Have ascetics not for centuries sacrificed 
earth to ghoslland ? ” the proprietors of such 
gardens would argue. •* Have they not tried 
lo suppress the love of knowledge and free¬ 
dom ? Did they not attempt to demonstrate 
the merit of celibacy ? Are they' not trying to 
abolish round-dances and dramatic entertain¬ 
ments, and every cheerful pastime? Have 
they not afflicted mankind in every possible 
way? And arc they now going to deprive 
us of our last solace,—our care-dispelling 
wine and beer ? Why, their own spokesmen 
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are forced to admit that, nature prompts us to 
such indulgences ! ” 

But lias science ever distinctly vetoed that 
fatuous concession? Has common sense? 
Moralists who would think it absurd to justify 
avarice or arson, on a plea of natural impulse, 
still speak of the difficulty of mastering the in¬ 
nate passions of gluttony and intemperance, 
and hope to cure the poison-vice by preaching 
the duty of self-denial. The morbid cravings of 
the confirmed drunkard are constantly quoted, 
even by intelligent defenders of the natural- 
depravity dogma; and yet that argument il¬ 
lustrates nothing but the truth of I)r. Carpen¬ 
ter’s axiom.—that the weight of all evidence 
depends upon the pre-conceived theories and 
prejudices of the investigator. “Just as we 
may accept or decline a piece of furniture,” 
he says, “according 1o its fitness for a special 
recess < f our apartment, so we try a new prop¬ 
osition which is offered to our mental accept 
ance. Tf it can be brought to fit into some 
recess of our fabric of thought, we give our 
consent lo it, by admitting it to its appropri¬ 
ate place. But if it neither fits, in the first 
instance, nor can by any means be brought 
to fit, the mind automatically rejects it.” 

Iu other words, our faculty of investigation 
is biased by the influence of dominant ideas, 
and a most obstinate idea of that sort is the 
prevalent belief in the depravity of our nat¬ 
ural instincts. The artificially-acquired pas¬ 
sion of the stimulant vice is persistently ad¬ 
duced in support of that preconceived dogma, 
while the fact that nature emphatically pro¬ 
tests against the incipience of every poison- 
habit is as persistently ignored. Arsenious 
acid, and a few other mineral substances of 
the class, which we might define as “out of 
the tony" poisons (not temptingly displayed 
in woods and fields, but hid away iu the 
bowels of the earth), are not distinctly repul- 
t've, but only insipid ; yet, with that excep¬ 
tion, the virulence of every poison is propor¬ 
tioned to the offensiveness of its taste. Bring 
up a child on the usual produce of our north- 
laud farms.—milk, bread, and wholesome 
vegetables; then offer him a specimen of a 
u vel tropical fruit, say a banana or a bunch 


of ripe dates. lie will nibble it with some 
hesitation, but the evidence of his senses will 
soon obviate all scruples, and he will eat 
away, with the full approval of bis hygienic 
instincts. Next offer him a glass of brandy. 
The “ fruity ” smell of the liquid might encour¬ 
age further investigation; but after taking a 
single drop, he will reject it with ad sym{>- 
toms of h<»m»r. Induce him to smoke a cigar, 
and the first whiff’ of the nicotine fumes will 
blanch his cheeks with the shudder of nausea. 
Hand him a piece of opium, “the solace of 
life-weary Orientals,” and you might as well 
tempt him to cheer bis soul with a dose of 
corrosive 6ublirnate. Is it then the depravity 
of our natural instincts, that tempts us tf) de¬ 
struction ? 

“ Yes ; but how is it,” objects my orthodox 
friend, “that nature at last dvr* consent to 
our indulgence in pernicious habits? You 
cannot deny that dram-drinkers and opium- 
smokers in the advanced stages of their vice 
are swayed by a passionate hankering after a 
repetition of the ruinous dose; and that, in 
the course of time, the taste of the poison, if 
not agreeable, becomes at least decidedly en¬ 
durable.” 

The logic of that objection can be best il¬ 
lustrated by an anatomical analog}'. The 
“vital organs,”—heart, liver, lungs, etc.,— 
are not as sensitive to mechanical injuries as 
the importance of their functions might seem 
to warrant. A knife may cut its way through 
the entire length of both lungs, without caus¬ 
ing half as much direct pain as the mere 
scratch of a pin would cause on the surface 
of the eye. Yet the laceration of the pulmo¬ 
nary tissue would cause the death of the vie 
tim, while the injury to the eyeball might 
heal in two days. “Why, then,” it might be 
asked, “ has nature failed to warn us against 
the more serious danger ? ” The simple an¬ 
swer is that the entire body has been covered 
with a sensitive skin, intended to protect the 
deep-seated organs, as well as the superfi¬ 
cial tissues, and to warn us against the first 
touch of a lacerating instrument, exactly an 
the protest of the palate warns us against the 
first taste of a health-destroying poison. 
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Na»urc then repeats that warning: the 
souses of the incipient toper revolt against 
the second and third glass; fits of nausea 
convulse the young smoker again and again ; 
but those warnings are persistently ignored, 
and their protest at last ceases ; nature, as it 
were, relinquishes a hopeless task, and aban¬ 
dons the sinner to the cousiquences of his 
folly. The organism becomes more and more 
dependent upon the irritating efleets of the 
poison, and at last seems to perform its func¬ 
tions only under the influence of the abnor¬ 
mal stimulus. The secret of that result is 
found in the debilitating reaction of the irri¬ 
tating drug. For a time, the system labors 
with feverish energy to expel the life-endau- 
gcring poison ; but after the imminence of 
that danger is past, the vital strength sinks 
exhausted. That depression of spirits may 
continue for days, as a retributive after-effect 
of the poison-outrage, though the influence of 
a nutritious, non-stimulating diet would, in the 
course of time, restore the vigor of the abused 
organism. But, in the meantime, the patient 
frets under the burden of self-caused afflic¬ 
tions and too often yields to the temptation 
of rousing his flagging energies by a repeti¬ 
tion of the stimulant process, till finally the 
jaded nerves fail to respond to the spur, and 
the stimulant-dose has to be increased, either 
in quantity or in the virulence of the poison. 
Thus a horse, worn out by the brutalities of 
its driver, will at last refuse to stir, and break 
down, heedless of curses and blows ; but even 
in that exhausted condition, a more than usu¬ 
ally hellish cruelty may, for a short time, 
rouse it to its legs, as when the Mexican 
teamsters prod up a fainting jade by means 
of a “ carracco-pole,” a long-handled goad, 
tipped with a four-inch blade of sharp steel. 
The organism of a worn-ovit toper will at last 
fail to heed the stimulus of tea, coffee, or 
beer, but may still momentarily be roused by 
the earracco-pole of rectified alcohol. The 
ensuing reaction, however, will be more in¬ 
curable, by just as much as the remaining 
pittance of vital strength has been still fur¬ 
ther depleted by the repetition of the insane 
outrage. 


By what logic, then, can the passion of the 
dram-drinker be ascribed to the promptings 
of unregenerate nature ? The natural in¬ 
stincts of the youngest heathen, as well as of 
the hoariest saint, will urgently and repeat¬ 
edly resist the incipience of the fatal habit, 
and avenge the disregard of their protest by 
ever-increasing penalties. The lethargy of 
the poison-jaded system can momentarily be 
broken by a revival of the stimulant-fever; 
but can that revival be interpreted as nature’s 
endorsement of the poison-vice ? We might 
as well try to demonstrate her sanction of the 
carraeco-pole crime by pointing out the mo¬ 
mentary effects of the fiendish expedient. No 
verbal interdict could be more distinct than 
the emphasis of our senses in their protest 
against the first steps on the road to ruin; 
and the blind disregard of that protest can 
be explained only by our fatal mistrust in the 
c.ompvtf nce o f our natural instincts ,—the deep- 
rooted delusion which tempts us to suspect a 
masked evil in every physical pleasure, and 
accept every form of pain as a blessing in 
disguise. “ Whatever is natural is wrong,” 
was for ages the shibboleth of orthodoxy; 
and I have no hesitation in saying that the 
prospective progress of human happiness 
could he anticipated by half a century, if the 
studies of our would-be moral guides could 
be supplemented bv a weekly lecture on the 
sixth chapter of Herbert Spencer’s “ Data of 
Ethics.” 

“ By recognizing only the evils caused by 
exceptional modes of conduct,” says that 
high-priest of nature, u men at large, and 
moralists as exponents of their faith, ignore 
the suffering and death daily caused around 
them by disregard of that guidance estab¬ 
lished in the course of evolution. Led by 
the tacit assumption that we are so diabol¬ 
ically organized, that pleasures are injuri¬ 
ous and pains beneficial, people on all sides 
yield examples of lives blasted by persisting 
in actions against which their sensations re¬ 
bel. . . . Many and conspicuous as are the 
eases in which pleasures serve as incentives 
to proper acts, and pains as deterrents from 
improper acts, these pass unnoticed ; and 
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notice is taken only of tho-^e exceptional cases 
in which men am directly or indirectly mis¬ 
led by them. The. well-working in essential 
matters is ignored, and the ill-working in un¬ 
essential matters i; alone recognized.” (Data 
of Ethics, pp. 07, 08.) 

“ Under normal conditions of life, all good 
things are attractive, all evil is repulsive,” is 
on axiom destined to form the corner-stone of 
natural religion ; and there is no danger that 
its general acceptance would promote temper¬ 
ance at the expense of industry. For wo 
fchould not forget that repugnance to momen¬ 
tary discomfort (as in toilsome enterprises) 
may be outweighed by considerations of fut¬ 
ure advantages, thus leaving a surplus of pos¬ 
itive attraction. Work may be relished for 
its own sake; there are men who toil and 
labor from free choice, from habit, or with an 
exclusive view to hygienic benefits. To more 
indolent natures, the objective vetnards of la¬ 
bor will always remain a potent argument in 
favor of industry. 

But what should tempt the votaries of nat¬ 
ure to endure the repulsiveness of health de¬ 
stroying poisons ? Could the prospect of 
pain, disease, and penury.—the well-known 
fruits of alcoholism,—be supposed to palliate 
the bitter ness of the root ? Even without 
the knowledge of such results, in the absence 
of any known benefits, the testimony of the 
palate should decide the question. 

Wormwood is not fit to eat,”—is that a 
fact needing the endorsement of supernatural 
revelations ? Yet to the palate of an un- 
seduced child, wormwood is not a whit more 
repulsive than alcohol. 

Ethics and natural science should go hand 
in band ; and the efforts of our temperance 
u»ators will remain hopeless till our system 
of education consents to inculcate the duty 
of heeding the monitions of our natural in¬ 
stincts. 

(TO BJC CONTINUED,^ 


School-Teacher. “What do we call those 
scientific* men who have adopted the germ 
theory ? " 

Master Kirby. “ 1 know : Germans,” 


THE PETITION OF THE GEESE. 

We find the following interesting bit of 
history relating to the cruel specialty of 
Strasburg, in Harper $ Bazar :— 

“ Everybody knows that the pate drfair gras 
of Strasburg is the best in the world, but 
very few of us have more than a vague idea 
of the methods employed for enlarging the 
livers of the geese from which it is made. 
Now the liver of a goose so “trained.” if we 
may use the expression, is twelve times as 
large as nature intended it to be. In order 
to obtain this result, the unfortunate geese 
arc subjected to torments unknown even 
to the early Christians. The first thing 
done is to nail the feet of the geese fast to 
planks, so that they may not arrest the de¬ 
sired tumefaction of the liver by even the 
slightest movement. Secondly, their eyes 
arc put out, that no glimpse of the world 
they have left may disturb them. Finally, 
they are crammed with nuts, a delicacy of 
which they are extremely fond, but they are 
not allowed to drink a drop of water, although 
they suffer such tortures from thirst that they 
utter piercing, cries of agony. 

ki That wittiest and most erudite of gour¬ 
mands the Comte de Courchamps (author of 
the M nwlrs if Madame de Oreqin/), wrote, in 
behalf of the Strasburg geese, the following 
petition It was actually presented to the 
Chambre dcs Fairs, but received no notice. 

“‘Tills PETITION OF THE OKKSE. 

** 4 PrexcntCtl la the Cluunitre dcs Pairs in the 
Year of Grace, 1797. 

“‘Noble Si:mNEras : In contempt and 
defiance of the laws of nature as already 
adopted by the two Chambers of Peers in 
France, and ratified by the common consent 
of all humanity, the inhabitants of Strasburg 
exert their utmost ingenuity for the purpose 
of enlarging one of our internal organs to a 
monstrous ami unnatural extent. This or¬ 
gan, composed of two inert lobes, is enlarged 
at the expense of the heart, which is, with us, 
peculiarly sensitive; of the stomach, which 
is revolted by such cruel injustice ; of the 
luugs, which are essential to our comfort; of 
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tlie spleen, which cannot expand as it should : 
finally, at the expense of the honor of the 
French nation, which is fatally compromised 
by such atrocious cruelty. 

u 1 Alas ! what have we done, poor unhappy 
birds that we are ? Our eyes are put out, we 
are suffocated, tortured. What would you 
say, noble peel’s, if you were devoured ; if 
the pinions upou which 
you soar to such great 
heights were ruthlessly 
clipped ; if you were 
bound firmly, nay, more, 
if 3 our feet were even 
nailed fast to planks; 
finally, if your eyes were 
put out, in order that 
your liver might the 
more easily be the prey 
of your enemies — in 
one word, if you were 
treated as the vulture 
treated Prometheus ? 

Assuredly, in such a 
case you would cry, “ 0 
Jupiter, what cruel in¬ 
justice ! ” 

a 1 And of what, then, 
have ice been guilty ? 

Have we, all unconsci¬ 
ously. extinguished the 
sacred fire ? And be¬ 
cause it is no longer to 
be found anywhere in France, is it to be 
supposed that we have made away with it ? 
We, too, arc French, noble peers, and wo 
most solemnly conjure .you to permit us to 
participate in the privileges which are the 
pride of our race. 

‘• We are a by-word among the British 
geese, a subject of mockery to the I/ncoln 
turkeys; oven the Irish poultry gives itself 
airs, and looks down upon us, and we assure 
you that the smallest English gosling is 
prouder than an imperial eagle. ‘ We are 
free,” they say with emphasis, 44 and never 
have the British geese been forced to apply 
to the House of Lords for protection.” 

‘ Vh, England I England! ” is the cry of 


the commonest poultry which has the honor 
of belonging to that great power. England, 
they affirm, is the abode of liberty and equal¬ 
ity. In England, it is true, they seize upon 
able-bodied men as they pass along the 
streets, and without consulting their wishes 
or those of their friends, compel them to be¬ 
come soldiers and sailers. It in t rue, also, that. 


should a soldier or sailor fail ever so little in 
his duty, he is whipped like a dog. True, 
also, that if a peasant permit himself to be 
seen in his lord’s preserves with a gun in 
his hand, he is at once transported. True, 
also, that a man who steals a loaf of bread 
may be hung. But then the oxen, the sheep, 
the pigs ! In England, every ratable animal 
has the right to a well-ordered death, in con¬ 
formity with the laws of the Constitution. 
In the year 179(1, Parliament laid down a law 
for the proper killing of animals, and decreed 
that it must be done with quickness, gentle¬ 
ness, and dexterity. In a subsequent bill, it 
is ordered t hat calves be carried to market in 
net. The crowding of animals into too 
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small a cart is also forbidden. Further, it is 
orda’ned that they shall be placed in a com 
fortable position, and that their heads shall 
not be alio wo l to hang down uncomfortably, 
as is too often the case on the Continent. 

‘•‘An English cook would uot dream of 
wringing the neck of a pullet, a duck, or 
even a tiny chicken. Should she do so, she 
would believe herself to be an object of op¬ 
probrium to all humanity. Near the great 
houses and in the obscure streets of the Eng¬ 
lish towns, is to be found a sort of execu¬ 
tioner known in common parlance as a poul¬ 
terer, who devotes himself to the horrible task 
of strangling and selling innocent feathered 
creatures. lie is a detestable, an abhorred 
being, regarded as were the surgeons of an¬ 
cient Egypt. 

‘•‘All this, we geese take the liberty of 
assuring your lordships to be perfectly true. 
Wc implore you to pass a law forbidding the 
Stasbourgcois to martyrize poultry, or to tor¬ 
ment animals. Command the Stras bourgeois, 
also, to imi t their energy to the proper man¬ 
ner of plucking geese, and not to study how to 
derange the harmony of their internal organs. 
Let them take example by usurers and peo¬ 
ple of that stamp, who long ago learned how 
to pluck birds without making them scream. 

“‘And if, iu the criminal abuse of power, 
and in virtue of a falsely interpreted passage 
of Scripture, men still feel at liberty to take 
our lives, at least forbid them to deprive us 
of sight, as the loss of our eyes plunges us 
into profound melancholy. Finally, let them 
kill and pluck and eat us, since they are our 
feudal tyrants, our Salic chiefs ; and since iu 
France the poultry-yards have as yet neither 
charter nor Constitution, nor laws, of habeas 
corpus. We live under a frightful despotism ; 
the freest among us is at the mercy of the 
meanest cur, and in all Alsace there is not a 
single room which can be compared to the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

ut We entreat you to extend to the remot¬ 
est coniines of the empire the benefits for 
which we have the honor to implore you ; and 
we beseech you especially to remeinlu r our 
unhappy cousins, the ducks of Toulouse. 


‘“For the speedy execution of all which 
requests, the petitioners do humbly pray. 

“ 4 (Signed.) Strasbueo Geese.' " 


OXYGEN ENEMA TA AS A REMEDY IN CER¬ 
TAIN DISEASES OF THE LIVER AND 
INTESTINAL TRACT. 

Ilead in the Station on Practical Medicine, at. Urn Thirty-ninth 

Annual Meeting rf the American. Medical Awocictiiotk, May. 

t' S'N. 

BY -T. II. KEJUUKaG, M. J>. 

[As we have received so many inquiries 
from readers of Good Health, concerning 
the use of oxygen by euemata, we publish, 
for their information, the following article, 
which wc quote from The Journal, of the 
American Medical Assncifttiou —Er> ] 

The importance of the role played by 
oxygen in the human system lias no parallel 
among the other substances required for the 
healthy maintenance of the body and its func¬ 
tions. A man may live a month without 
food, a week without water, but dies in a few 
minutes when deprived of oxygen. Oxygen 
is the vitalizing agent of animal and vegeta¬ 
ble life. It aids both in building up and iu 
tearing down those complex molecular com¬ 
pounds which characterize all living forms. 
The intensity of the life which an animal 
lives, is iu exact proportion to the amount of 
oxygen which it breathes. The sluggish life 
of the frog is the natural result of its imper¬ 
fect breathing apparatus, just as the astonish¬ 
ing activity of the humming-bird is rendered 
possible by the perfection of the respiratory 
system. 

The reception iutothe body of an increased 
amount of oxygen means an increased amount 
of vital work. Tissue building, and tissue 
disintegration are only possible by the aid of 
oxygen. Glandular activity, either secretory 
or excretory, is equally dependent upon a 
supply of oxygen. Hence, the process of di¬ 
gestion, the most essential element of which 
is gland action, is very clearly dependent 
upon the supply of oxygen. That this is not 
merely a theoretical conclusion, or a deduc¬ 
tion of physiological chemistry, is evidenced 
by the prodigious digestive powers of the 
woodsman and the mountaineer, aud the cor- 
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respondingly feeble digestive ability of per¬ 
sons of sluggish or sedentary habits. The 
chronic dyspeptic who resists the therapeutic 
influence of pepsins and pancreatins. pep¬ 
tones, and all sorts of artificial peptogens, 
and the most carefully prepared medicinal 
prescriptions, sometimes runs away from the 
polypharmacy of his physicians, and spends 
a few weeks in the woods, in the mountains, 
at the sea-shore,—anywhere out-of-doors,— 
pays no at ention to diet, eschews digested 
foods an 1 liver stimulants ; and in a month 
comes home with a clean tongue, and stomach 
intact, chiefly because he has been taking into 
his system daily an extra supply of oxygen. 
The clearing out of organic rubbish from the 
nooks and corners of the system, the better 
heart action, the quickened vital activities of 
the whole body, have enabled his digestive 
glands to make a better quality and larger 
quantity of digestive fluids. By this means, 
the septic condition of his alimentary canal 
has been overcome. The abnormal activity 
of microbic ferments has been restrained, and 
the toxic influence of the ptomaines and 
other poisons developed by their action has 
been prevented. The albumen nud gluten 
and other nitrogenous elements of the food, 
instead of being converted by fermentations 
into unusable and obnoxious compounds, to 
be eliminated by the kidneys and other 
emunctorics, are now made into normal pep¬ 
tones, good blood ; and finally organized into 
nerve and muscle, giving strength and vigor, 
in place of the old feebleness and enervation. 
The starch, sugar, and fats, instead of being 
converted into alcohol, into carbonic, acetic, 
aud butyric acids, and thus worse than 
wasted, are now supplied to the blood in 
such form that the body is provided with 
ample supplies of heat and force, ami has a 
surplus to store away, thus making a gain in 
flesh. It would be unfair to claim that 
oxygen is the. only factor in the production of 
this change, but certainly ic is the most 
potent one. 

The wonderful vitalizing and invigorating 
influence of oxygen is unequalcd by any 
other agent in nature, I have seen a patient 


suffering with double pneumouia, with purple 
lips, livid checks, glazed eyes, a fluttering, 
almost uncountable pulse, breathing shallow 
and at the r te of fifty a minute, suffering 
great distress, and apparently just at death’s 
door,—I have seen such a patient revived in 
a most marvelous manner, by the inhalation 
of pure oxygen. The normal color returned 
to the cheeks and lips. The eyes brightened, 
the pulse became stronger and slower, tlio 
respiration fuller and less frequent, and the 
patient fell into a quiet slumber, awakening 
only when the oxygen was withdrawn. The 
subtle influence of oxygen, when condensed 
and made active by its combination with the 
red corpuscles, is something which we may 
not fully understand ; hut we must admit the 
facts of experience and of physiological sci¬ 
ence, which attest the marvelous energy of 
this simple substance in stimulating and sup¬ 
porting the vital activities of the body. 

t have, for a number of years, made use nf 
oxygen by inhalation, in various conditions, 
having been led to do so by what 1 learned 
of its use and apparent results while pursuing 
medical studies in Paiis. L have seen some 
good results from its use iu this manner, es¬ 
pecially in pneumonia and emphysema. The 
great objections which I have found to its 
use in this manner, have been these:— 

1 . The difficulty of making the blood take 
up, through the pulmonary mucous mem¬ 
brane, much more oxygen when breathing 
pure oxygen, than when breathing ordinary 
air. The air contains about one-fiflh its hulk 
of oxygen. Of this, not more than one- 
fourth is ordinarily removed during respira- 
lion. There being such a surplus of oxygen 
in the air, the addition of any amount, even 
to the extent of providing the lungs with 
pure oxygen, does not very greatly increase 
the amount taken up by the blood, except in 
cases such as pneumonia and emphysema, in 
which the amount of air received ir.to the 
lungs is abnormally small, and the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the blood abnormally 
large. 

2 , The great expense involved in admin¬ 
istering the remedy, if used insu'h quant ti: ; 
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as to be of any material value. It could 
hardly be expected licit a few breaths of 
pure oxygen once or twice a day would ac¬ 
complish any very great therapeutic results. 
Tliin would be very much like adding to the 
rations pf an under-fed man two or three 
kernels of corn, when he was already receiv¬ 
ing a hundred times as much several times a 
day. T have estimated that to increase the 
amount of oxygen actually received into the 
blood in twenty-four hours, even so small an 
amount as one per cent, would require the 
respiration of about twenty-two cubic feet of 
oxygen gas, the actual cost to make which 
would be not less than two dollars ; and if 
purchased, the cost would be fully three 
ti.mcs as great, 

3. A third objection to the use of oxygen 
by inhalation, for the treatment of disorders 
of the stomach, intestines, and liver, is the 
fact that so very minute a proportion of the 
small amount of oxygen received, ever reaches 
the diseased parts, they receiving only their 
proportionate share of the total amount taken 
in by the lungs; so that really very little 
benefit could be expected to accrue to these 
organs by the use of oxygen in the ordinary 
method. When making some experiments 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, by the method 
of Bergeon, the idea occurred to me that 
oxygen might be used in the same way ; and 
I at once saw the great advantage of using 
oxygen in this manner for diseases of the di¬ 
gestive organs, and especially the liver, since 
oxygen taken into the intestines would be ab¬ 
sorbed by the portal vein, thus going directly 
to the liver, instead of being distributed to 
the whole body. 

I had at this time under my charge a most 
obstinate case of lithiasis. The patient had 
had for a long time a very abundant deposit 
of uric acid and urates. A nou-nitrogenous 
diet, copious water-drinking, and a variety of 
remedies, had apparently no intluencc upon 
this symptom. The patient was loosing flesh 
and strength, and was scarcely u I do to be 
about. Skin muddy, sol erotics dingy, tongue 
foul, constant headache, and a brassy taste 
in the mouth. T was deterred from attempt¬ 


ing to employ the gas by enema for some 
weeks after the idea occurred to me, by the 
report of pain occasioned in the use of sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen enema by the admixture 
of air. I determined to make the attempt, 
however, and on June 20, 1887, by mv re¬ 
quest. one of my assistants administered to 
the patient two litres of pure oxygen gas, 
The treatment was repeated daily for about 
four weeks. After the first three days, both 
the uric acid and the urates wholly disappeared 
from the urine, and did not again appear 
w hile the patient was under treatment, except 
on two occasions, when treatment was omit¬ 
ted for a day or two, soon after the beginning 
of the he atm cut, and then in only very slight 
amount. The brassy taste disappeared from 
the mouth, the tongue became clean, the eyes 
and skin clear, the headaches ceased, and the 
patient gained several pounds in weight. All 
these improvements in symptoms appeared 
within a few days after beginning the oxygen 
enematu 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


DIGESTION IN PLANTS . 

The wonderful similarity in many points 
which exists between animal and vegetable life 
is nowhere more graphically exhibited than 
in the phenomena of digestion. This process 
in the plant is essentially the same as in ani¬ 
mals, so far as final results are concerned, al¬ 
though the processes of the plant seem to be 
much simpler. The following paragraphs on 
this subject, from the pen of an eminent pl^s- 
iologist, I>r. Jungk, are full of interest to the 
student of humau physiology: — 

“ The seed contains a store of starch and 
albumen, for the most part in forms insoluble 
in water, and requiring, before they can be 
used to nourish the plant during the first 
period of its growth, to he so acted upon as to 
become soluble. The development of the di¬ 
gestive bodies called “ ferments ” is among the 
earliest incidents of germination ; and if the 
seed be examined when it begins to show the 
first signs of this vital change, it is found 
that a part of both the starch and the albu¬ 
minoids has been transformed into soluble 
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matter (the starch into dextrine and maltose, 
the albuminoids into peptones), easily diffusi¬ 
ble, and capable of passing to every part of 
the growing organism. The starch and albu¬ 
minoids are thus slowly changed, and used 
up in form mg the leaf, stalk, and rootlets 
of the young plant. 

u Even in the later history of some plants, 
we witness these phenomena of digestion and 
assimilation ; as in the sago-palm, which 
attains many feet in height and many inches 
in diameter, and during a period of its 
growth becomes Idled with starch aud albu¬ 
minoids, to the amount of hundreds of pounds. 
The natives of the tropics where it abounds, 
know the time to fell it and secure this 
ample store, which is their substitute for 
bread. If the palm, however, be permitted 
to stand until it blossoms and hears, the 
substances which had filled its trunk will be 
found to have disappeared, the latter form¬ 
ing now only a hollow shell. The starch and 
albuminoids Lave undergone transformation 
into saccharine and peptone-like bodies, and 
have been used up to nourish and expand the 
flower and fruit. 

* k We thus perceive how closely related in 
their phenomena are the digestive chauges 
which occur in the food of plants and 
animals. When eaten, the starchy constit¬ 
uents of seeds are acted upon by salivary 
diastase, and thus transformed into maltose 
and dextrine, these being precisely the chauges 
produced during germination. The gluten 
and other albuminoid co stituenis of grain 
are transformed into peptones by the digest¬ 
ive powers of the stomach, just as they are 
changed by the peptonizing ferment de* eloped 
during germination. All the transformations 
which are effected by the action of the taliva, 
the gastric juice, and the pancreatic secretion, 
find true counterparts in the digestive proc¬ 
esses of vegetable life. In the latter instance, 
as well as in the former, sugars and dextrines 
are formed from starch, peptones from albu¬ 
minoids, fats are emulsified or split up. In¬ 
deed, the principal primary changes effected 
by digestive action on food eaten by man, is 
a repetition of the changes which are effected 
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in the nutritive constituents of grain during 
germination. The structures also which are 
formed out of the substances thus digested, 
are analogous in both animals and plants, and 
in arrangement and texture are scarcely less 
complex and delicate in the vegetable than in 
the animal kingdom.'’ 

THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA . 

The Iowa State Board of Health, in its 
April bulletin, concludes that few who have 
heard of the “Black Hole of Calcutta” know 
the terrible facts that have rendered the place 
famous, and made it the synonym of all that is 
to be dreaded from foul air and over-crowding. 

At eight o'clock on the evening of June 20, 
1750, one hundred and forty-six prisoners, of¬ 
ficers and men, black and white, and of dif¬ 
ferent nationalities, were thrust into a room 
eighteen feet square,—with two windows on 
one of the four sides, heavily barred with 
iron, thus giving to each inmate forty cubic 
feet of space. In ten hours one hundred 
and twenty-three were found dead ; only 
twenty-three being alive ! 

Another instance is where, in 1742, (he 
High Constable of Westminster, London, 
committed twenty-eight persons to prison, 
where they were thrust by the keeper into a 
hole six feet square and five feet ten inches 
high, the windows being closely shut. In a 
very short time four of the inmates were suf¬ 
focated ! 

These facts show the poisonous effects of 
the human breath, or respired air. Prof. 
Brown Sequard has recently made some ex¬ 
periments that are not only highly interest¬ 
ing. but show why the expired air of man 
and animals is so deadly. From the con¬ 
densed vapor of the expired air he produced 
a liquid so poisonous that when injected be¬ 
neath the skin of rabbits, it product d almost 
instant death. This poison he found to be, 
not a microbe, but an alkaloid. His conclu¬ 
sions are that the expired air of all animals 
contains a poison more fatal than carbonic acid. 

It is well for the people to understand 
these facts. They cry ; loud for better venti¬ 
lation and purer air, for less crowding in 
home, and church, and hall, and school room. 
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HEALTH IN SHOES. 

The healthful shoo is a very different arti¬ 
cle from that ordinarily worn by ladies of 
fashion. It lias a low heel, with, at most, not 
more than three or four “lifts,” and set well 
back. It has a broad toe and a broad sole. 
Such a shoe, made to tit the foot, is no im¬ 
pediment in walking, but rather an assistant-, 
in that it protects the sole of the foot from in¬ 
jury. But the fashionable shoe is cap.ab'e of 
a high degree of mischief, not only to the 
foot, I> 111 to the whole body. An English 
lady, writing upon this subject, says :— 

•* A shoe-maker called my attention to the 
baggy trousers’ knees observable in connec¬ 
tion with the wearing of high-heeled boots, 
and said, ‘ Elevation of the heel thrusts the 
knee forward,’ The human body should 
stand erect, from the heels upward, but. the 
projection of the knees makes necessary a 
bonding forward of the whole frame, to main¬ 
tain an equilibrium. This is undoubtedly one 
cause of the ungraceful round shoulders and 
poked-forward head noticeable with so many 
women and girls. 

“The shoes of raou, as a rule, are not so 
badly constructed and worn as the shoes of 
women and children. A larger proportion of 
men wear custom-made shoes, in which some 
effort is made to fit the foot Business men 
generally have eschewed heels, except the 
lowest. ‘ lifts.’ 

* # * * * 

“It is very hard to find any woman who 


will confess that her shoes are too tight, too 
short or too high-heeled. Her shoes arc usu¬ 
ally ‘miles too big,’ and hurt by their loose¬ 
ness! If women complain of lame backs or 
aching feet, they are always sure the shoes have 
no part in it; because women arc really not 
aware how they have departed from nature in 
this regard. The perfect female fooL is de¬ 
scribed by a physician as follows :— 

It should have great breadth and fullness 
of instep, a well-marked great-toe, a long sec¬ 
ond toe, a small little-toe.’ Woman needs a 
strong and firm footing, particularly because 
of her function of motherhood, and yet this 
perfect foot is Ihe exact opposite of the ideal 
lady's foot of to-day,—narrowness, shortness, 
and littleness are the qualities that go to make 
it up ; and there are women, if we may believe 
what is said in the newspapers, who, to secure 
a narrow foot, are willing to have the little toe 
ruined. 

tl Strange as it is, the American women, 
while cramping the feet, deny it. The (’hi- 
nese are more logical. They distort and crip- 
pie the feminine foot to a much greater de¬ 
gree, but then sing its praises. Its favorite 
name, the ‘golden lily,’ is well known. 

*• Many of the peculiar ailments under which 
w^ornen pass their days in invalidism, unhappy 
and miserable themselves, and making others 
unhappy, would vanish or be greatly mitigated, 
if they would but apply common sense to 
the selection of their shoes. It is very hard 
to persuade them to reform their habits on 
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this point; but I have never known any 
woman who had learned the new comfort, to 
go back to the old habit M 

HISTORY OF COSTUME. 

CURIOUS HEAD-DRESSES. 

In no one particular of costume has fash¬ 
ion so plainly manifested its inherent dispo¬ 
sition to run riot, as in the development of 
the head-dress. The famous steeple head¬ 
dress is well shown in our illustration. It 
consisted of a roll of white linen rising to a 
height of some eighteen inches above the 
head, sometimes pointed directly toward the 
zenith, and again, as in the picture, inclined 
backward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
From its peak floated a long strip of white 
lawn, which either trailed on the ground or 
was caught up under the arm of the wearer. 
Two horns curving upward from the ears, came 
into fashion soon afterward, and gave the 
wearers a fanciful resemblance to a >ws. An ex¬ 
treme case of this ludicrous fashion is shown 
in the portrait of the countess of Arundel, 
whose “ horns ” were each about two feet in 
length, and had suspended between them a 
heavily embroidered veil. 

We must come down to the latter part of 
the last century, however, to fiml the head¬ 
dress in its most moustrous form. Says Mrs. 
Haweis, speaking of this grotesque and un¬ 
cleanly fashion, “It was about 17S0 that the 
heads of the ladies were at their biggest. 
They had been steadily growing for some 
years, and according to the published direc¬ 
tions for hair-dressing by the fashionable bar¬ 
bers of the period, they rose rapidly from ‘ one 
foot' to ‘three feet’ high. Of course no hu¬ 
man hair could cover a cushion as tall as 
this, and proportionately wide; the mon¬ 
strous curls and rolls were, therefore, chiefly 
fulse, stuffed with tow, and were trimmed 
with ten yards of ribbon, vulgarly large ropes 
of beads, artificial flowers, immense plumes of 
ostrich leathers, and scarfs of gauze, us well 
as other ornaments ; and to reach the acme 
of bad taste, models in gla^s, of ships, horses, 
chariots, caterpillars, and litters of pigs (very 
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much liked, and certainly suggestive), and 
many more.” Another writer notes that the 
womeu of that time could not use a coach, as 
it was constructed, but had to have the roof 
raised. 

“ The work of building up the hair was so 
arduous, and the hair-dresser’s art was in so 



Head-Dress of 1780. 


much demand, that when our fine madam was 
going to a rout, she was often obliged to have 
her head dressed a day or two before the 
event, sleeping upright in her high-backed 
chair, so as not to damage this monstrous su- 
per-eonstructure.” An admirable representa¬ 
tion of one of these huge “ heads” is seen in 
the engraving. 


— Don’t overeat. Don’t starve. “Let 
your moderation be known to all men.” 
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Working-Dresses .— If women would only 
consent to aLt.ire themselves in healthful 
dresses while at work, the miser}' resulting 
from improper dressing would he much di¬ 
minished, since a great share of the mischief 
arising from this cause is produced by the at¬ 
tempt to use, in work or vigorous exercise, 
muscles which are so trammeled by the 
weight of heavy skirts or the pressure of a 
corset, t hat they are either rendered helpless, 
or obliged to work at a great disadvantage. 
If women would wear healthful dresses while 
at work, they would aoiin dud themselves so 
uncomfortable in unlicalthful garments, when 
they “dress i p,” us to lead them to be glad 
to make the more healthful styles habitual. 
We are glad to see that sensible remarks like 
the following from a contemporary, are more 
and more frequently to be met in the columns 
of popular newspapers and magazines ; — 

‘•The uniform insisted upon for women by 
those who direct gymnastic exercises is the 
only one appropriate for house-work, so far as 
the under-garments are concerned. No corsets, 
loose bands, and the weight of the skirt sus¬ 
pended from tlm shoulders, is the only formula 
for a comfortable working-dress for women, 
that ever was or ever can be given. We hear, 
in fancy, th j exclamation, uttered by an over¬ 
whelming chorus of feminine voices, “No 
corsets ? Give up our supporters ? ” and wa 
make no reply, save, “ Try it. Experience is 
the best teacher.” Leaving the matter of un¬ 
der-clothing, the outer garments should cer¬ 
tainly be made in one piece, and should be 
both well-fitted and comfortable. For stout 
women, a wrapper made in gabrielle, or prin- 
cessc, fashion is the most becoming; while 
for slemlor forms, the plain, full skirt, at¬ 
tached to a speneor or yoke waist, is more 
desirable. For material, cotton goods—ging¬ 
ham, seersucker or calico—arc the only suit¬ 
able fabrics for working-dresses. These can 
be worn the year round by lining with heavy, 
unbleached muslin for winter, and, if neces¬ 
sary, adding an extra under-garment. In 
these, one can always feel and look tidy, and 
the increased self-respect arising from such 


a condition ot things, will prove both restful 
and stimulating. Woolen materials have 
such an affinity for ashes, dust, and grease, 
that if worn, one must either spend much 
valuable time and strength brushing ami 
cleansing, <>r pass for a sloven. Gingham 
and seersucker are preferable to calico.” 


An English Clergyman on Tight-Lacing .—The 

Reverend II. R. Ilaweis, of England, must 
have startled some of his fashionable hearers 
by the following denunciation of unwhole¬ 
some fashions in dross:— 

“When the door,” he exclaimed, “closes 
on the light and splendor of the revel, the 
veil is drawn quickly across—the public are 
shut out but the true physician, of souls as 
well as of bodies, will invite you to enter that 
gloomier apartment, and hear the stem ver¬ 
dict upon another which tomorrow may be 
pronounced on you,— 1 Death from natural 
causes!’ Lay no such flattering unction to 
your soul. » Death from rut in the liver and 
corn on the heart, produced by tight-lacing ! * 
These are the very words of a leading physi¬ 
cian of the day, to me. I plead for nothing 
impossible;—for nothing which cannot be, and 
which is not accomplished every day by sen¬ 
sible women in the best circles. Many plead 
for the mitigation of a public eye-sore, against 
which our present fashion of following the 
natural lines of ihe body, instead of creating 
false ones, protests as loudly its do the doc¬ 
tors themselves. I want you to be reasonable, 
and, knowing the terrors of the violated Jaw 
of nature, I pray to be persuasive ; and this 
is the spirit in which I plead with you this 
morning against the evils of excessive com¬ 
pression in tight-lacing,—that systematic out¬ 
rage upon the human skeleton, that fatal at¬ 
tack upon the sacred organs of circulation, 
respiration, and nutrition.” 


—If we should consider the remote effects 
of lacing the waist, we should find that niarly 
every internal malady may be either iuduced 
or greatly aggravated in virulence, by this 
pernicious practice. 
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An Abused Liver .—In the course of a lect¬ 
ure ou dress a few weeks ago, in a Western 
State, the writer gave a description, illus¬ 
trated by figures upon a chart, of the dam¬ 
aging effects of tight-lacing upon the liver. 
At the close of his remarks, an intelligent 
lady in the audience arose, and said that she 
wished, for the benefit of her sisters, to pre¬ 
sent herself as a living example of the damage 
which may be caused this important organ 
by the mischievous practice of tight-lacing. 
She stated that, when a young woman, imagin¬ 
ing a small waist to be a desirable feature iu 
a good figure, she determined to secure it ; 
aud being utterly ignorant of the possible 
evil consequences, she adopted the practice 
of sleeping in her corset, after lacing herself 
as tightly as possible just before retiring. 
By this means she was able gradually to re¬ 
duce herself, until she acquired the wasp-like 
form considered so desirable. Some years 
later, she discovered a hard lump appearing 
in the lower part of the abdomen, upon the 
right side. This, upon examination, proved 
to be a portion of the liver, which lmd been 
nearly separated from the rest of the organ 
by the practice described. Twenty years 
had elapsed, during which the lady had be¬ 
come enlightened respecting the evils of l ight- 
lacing and other fashionable follies; but al¬ 
though she had instituted a thorough-going 
reform, the injury done was of so grave a 
character that it was necessarily incurable, 
and bile found herself condemned to be a life¬ 
long sufferer, as the result of the folly of her 
youth. We have met a number of similar 
cases. 

Not long ago a German surgeon removed, 
by a surgical operation, a portion of a liver 
which had been so nearly amputated by tight- 
lacing that it had become an inconvenience to 
the owner, and the cause of so much suffering 
that its removal by a surgical operation was 
considered necessary. 


—Court the fresh air da}’ aud night. “O, 
if you knew what was in the air!"— Boston 
Advert is<r. 


A Soldier in Trouble .—A military gentle¬ 
man recently undertook to introduce military 
training into a private school for young la¬ 
dies. The captain was very sanguine of the 
good results which might be obtained by 
means of the “set up’’ drill and other exer¬ 
cises, in securing grace of carriage and sym¬ 
metry of figure. 

He very soon, however, found himself sur¬ 
rounded by difficulties. He could not see the 
ladies’ feet, so did not know whether they 
were on a line. Not a young woman in the 
school could extend her arms straight above 
her head. Their bustles would not allow 
them to do the “ facings ’’ properly, and as tj 
bending over to touch the iloor with the fin¬ 
gers, that was an utter impossibility, with 
high-heeled shoes on their feet. The captain 
was ncarl}* in despair, and called a council of 
war with the Board and teachers ; but at last 
accounts, terms of capitulation had not been 
agreed upon. 

Saved at Last —The conscience of fashion- 
makers seems to have awakened at last, or, 
if not the conscience, some other motive has 
led them to so modify the styles of hats, that 
feathers are to be worn no more. Millions 
and millions of song bird*, humming-birds, 
birds of Paradise, and the most innocent den¬ 
izens of the forest have been sacrificed, that 
fashionably decorated head-ornaments might 
be provided. It is certainly time that this 
slaughter of the innocents should be stopped. 
A few years more would have rendered many 
species of birds extinct. 


Opposed to Small Waists ,—Worth frowns 
upon the small tapering waist. In fitting a 
fashionable American lady recently, he or¬ 
dered her corset strings loosened, and sug¬ 
gested some padding between the shoulder 
blades. It was the last dress this artist will 
ever cut for this Indy, Tor her rage knew no 
bounds. It must be distressing to hold one’s 
breath for years, and lap one’s ribs, and then 
have t he style change. 
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—if OTHER INTERESTING TOP|£S=-/a 

C°N£»uotcd J3y Mrs. EE'K£llo6g >\-M. 


COUNSEL. 

8kkk not to walk by borrowed light, 
lint k»*t*p unto thine own ; 

Do whut thou doest with thy might, 

And trust thyself alone ! 

W*»rk for some good, nor idly lie 
Within the human hive ; 

And t ioiidi the outward nmn should die, 
Keep Hum the heart alive ! 

Strive not to banish pain and doubt, 

In pleasure’s noisy din ; 

The pencil thou seekest for without 
Is only found within. 

If fortune disregard thy claim. 

By worth her slight attest: 

Nor blush and hang the head for shame. 
When thou hast done thy best. 

What thy experience teaches true, 
l>e vigilant to heed ; 

The wisdom that we suffer to, 

Is wiser than a creed. 

Disdain neglect, ignore despair; 

Oil loves and friendships gone 
Plant, thou thy feet, as on a stair. 

Ami mount light up and on ! 

— A.'ioc Carp. 


—Sterne, in one of bis brilliant essays, 
says : “ O thou blessed health, thou art above 
all gold and treasure : ’t is thou who enlargest 
the soul, and opencst all its power to receive 
instruction, and relish virtue, tie that hath 
thee hath little more to wish for, and he that 
is so wretched as to want thee, wants every¬ 
thing with thee/' 


DEEDS OF MERCY. 

MY 44 AURORA U'HOIT. 4 ’ 

••ThkhkI Get down and out of my sight 
this instant! I never want to see you again I ” 

The words smote harshly upon the listen¬ 
ing ears of little Beth, With rising sob she 
turned, and looked wonderingly up into her 
mothers face; hut while she paused, came 
these words still more bitter than hef »re: 
“ Leave the table this instant, I say ! ’’ The 
little one, overcome with emotion, turned 
away, and silently left the house. 

The pies which graced the hoard were the 
perfection of flakiness, the cake marvelously 
rich and beautifully adorned; the nicely- 
browned roast, light snowy bread and golden 
butter, puddings, sauces, and preserves,—all 
such examples of skill as delight the heart 
of the thrifty housewife,—were spread in abun¬ 
dance upou the tastefully-laid table. In great 
contrast to this abundance was Mrs. Harpers 
supply of patience, which, being exhausted, 
permitted the stay-chains of her anger to 
break in unwarranted fury upon the. head of 
the first-born, little Elizabeth, or Beth, as she 
was familiarly called, for upsetting her plate 
and spilling the soup over the snowy white 
linen. 

By her friends, Mrs. Harper wa3 prouounced 
a model cook and housekeeper ; but it must 
lie admitted that her children were neglected; 
for, being absorbed in her cooking, baking, 
frying, stewing, stitching, milling, and iron- 
j u g, there was little time for instructing them, 
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and their queer little questions were usually 
answered by a command to run away, and 
not bother so. Still, Mrs. Harper thought 
she loved her children dearly. 

As Beth left the house, she wondered where 
she should go now, for mamma did not want 
her any more. A cold November rain was 
falling, but she heeded it not, while trying 
to find “ some place to live all by herself.” 
Her play-house in an old up-turned box. had 
been removed ; and hardly knowing a hat to 
do, she sat down under a dripping hedge-row 
that fenced the old orchard, to think about 
it It being a rather difficult problem for 
her young mind, she did not seem to arrive 
at any conclusion, but continued her reverie 
till early twilight. 

‘ Where’s Beth, mother?” asked Mr. Har¬ 
per as he came home from the store earlier 
than usual that evening. “ You almost broke 
her heart, speaking so unkindly to her at din¬ 
ner,” he continued. 

*• L declare, I’ve been so busy I'd forgotten 
her. But 1 did not mean anything. 1 got 
so nervous over the dinner, and i. was so 
provoking to have the linen soiled so. I’ll 
call her; I think she. must be up stairs.” 

But Beth was not there, and a long search 
was made before the}" found her in her re¬ 
treat under the hedge-row, trembling, and 
shivering with cold. 

“ What a fright you have given me, child ! 
How dared you do such a thing ? ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Harper. 

Still perplexed, Belli answered, - I thought 
I had been so naughty you didn't want me 
any more.” 

*• You foolish child ! come right home, and 
get dry clothes. You’re as wet as a rat.” 

Mother, the child is not to blame. You 
should not have spoken so hastily,” said Mr. 
Harper. Come, Beth, papa will lake you in 
his arms, ami you must be warmed, or you 
will be sick.” 

Beth was taken in and tenderly cared for, 
but it was too late to avert a serious illness. 
In her delirium she lamented sorely because 
she could not find a place to stay. Mrs. Har¬ 
per w T as almost beside herself with grief, and 
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her repentant tears flowed bitterly ; but med¬ 
ical skill proved unavailing. Beth found at 
last her little home, which was in lhe cold 
damp earth, until lie who said, ‘ Let the lit¬ 
tle ones eoine unto me,” shall return to ful- 
lill the promise, “ I will come again and re¬ 
ceive j*ou unto myself.” 

Mrs. Harper’s sorrow was too deep for 
words, but her bitter lament wa* soon smoth¬ 
ered by the infant wails of a little new comer, 
sent in mercy, for the one taken in love. 

CHAP. II. 

Mercy was a very apt child, and proved 
herself a very useful member of the house¬ 
hold, in which four jolly, rollicking boys 
made sad havoc witu things generally; and 
whose demands for assistance were more for¬ 
cible than polite. She replaced their lost 
buttons, sewed up their rents, darueil their 
gloves or mittens, with untiring energy. Mrs. 
Harper, remembering her own experiences, 
decided to instruct her early in the culinary 
arts ; and at the age of twelve years sh) was 
taught to roll the pie-crust, which in that 
household was no small task, for pie every 
day was the rule; and a departure from it 
considered little le?s than a crime. But, 
strauge to say, Mercy uttered her pro csts 
against rolling pie-crust, and thought she 
could well depict the degrees of misery from 
pie to the ever present “ sour stomach.” And 
in despair she wou.d sometimes say : u 1 won¬ 
der what people live for ? It seems as though 
we live only to eat.” 

Well, Sis ! ” her brother Theo would ex¬ 
claim, “ we couldn't live without your mince- 
pies anyway ! They always have the right 
smack, and they’re just what braces a fellow 
up.” 

Such remarks annoyed Mrs. Harper, but she 
did not try to adjust matters, and usually 
ended such discussions, with, “Mercy is such 
a queer child anyway. She is a puzzle. I 
can’t understand her.” 

When the increasing wants of the house¬ 
hold required more help thau Mercy could 
give, old Aunty Chloe was installed chief 
cook ; and the table was always loaded with 
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the richest viands,—tea, coffee, fat meats, rich 
gravies, and pudding, pastry, preserves, hot 
biscuit and butter, honey, etc,, and, by way 
of sharpening the appetite, pickles, sauces, 
spices, mustard, pepper, and similar condi¬ 
ments, all of which are exciting and highly 
stimulating. 

Mrs. Harper s “ sick-head ache ” was a house¬ 
hold phrase, likewise u Mercy’s notions ; " for 
Mercy had taken warning, and learned to es¬ 
chew pastries. She had read that author, 
Dr. Dio Lewis, who says : “T have no hesita¬ 
tion in saying that pie must be abandoned by 
those who would live the highest physiological 
life ; ” and she determined to make an effort 
to reach that high plane of life ; and, as she 
learned of them, discard unwholesome articles 
of food. 

This young enthusiast was deeply in earn¬ 
est, and fortune favored her. The school to 
which her parents sent her to be educated 
was a model one, managed largely upon hy¬ 
gienic principles, the managers believing in 
educating and developing the physical, men¬ 
tal, and moral powers together. 

The young girls who attended were many 
of them of the pale and sickly sort, but were all 
obliged to conform to established rules. They 
ate nothing but the most nourishing food, 
and only twice a day; went to bed at lialf- 
past eight, rose early, and took a walk each 
morning before breakfast; laid aside their 
corsets, and substituted loose gymnasium suits 
for facilitating the exercises, which were re¬ 
peated twice a day. 

Upon this regimen, Mercy made rapid prog¬ 
ress, with such perfect results that she be¬ 
came very enthusiastic in her praises of the 
methods there pursued. She gained remark¬ 
ably in Strength and grace, and was able to 
accomplish so much mentally, that the pale 
sickly-looking school-girl, with an uncultured 
mind, returned, a healthy, graceful, and cult- 
ured 3 ’ouug lady, ready for her life-work. 

The woes of imaginary heroes were, not cal¬ 
culated to call out Mercy’s sympathies. Her 
tears were shod for the sufferings of those 
around her, and she determined to act her 
part toward relieving, cheering, and aiding 


them. And it was not long before she dis¬ 
covered which duty lay nearest her. With 
pain she saw that Theo and Prince had gone 
far on the downward road of intemperance. 
They were bright, promising young men, and 
the thought cf their filling drunkards’ graves 
was a terrible one. Notwithstanding their 
mother's prayers and entreaties, their craving 
for intoxicants continually increased ; nor 
could Mercy wonder, for with such thirst-pro¬ 
voking condiments, and rich, unwholesome 
food as they had always been accustomed to 
live upon, why should they not seek to allay 
their unnatural thirst with something still 
stronger ? 

Mercy felt that she must first acquaint her 
family with the principles of right-living, and, 
possibly something might then be done to ar¬ 
rest her brothers’ downward course. She 
accordingly provided herself with a set of 
“ Health aud Temperance Charts,” and pro¬ 
posed to give them a series of health talks. 
To this they gladly assented, for Mercy was a 
most pleasing talker. Her earnest manner 
and her wisely chosen words thoroughly in¬ 
terested them, and aroused in them a spirit 
of inquiry. Mrs. Harper, although occupied 
with her work-basket, listened int nth', while 
little Mark rapidly developed into a regular 
question-box. And the older hoys became 
intensely interested in her fine descriptions of 
the various organs of the body, and their work. 

In her talks upon the subject of digestion, 
Mercy minutely described the digestive organs, 
and the wonderful processes by which the food 
is converted into blood and tissue. She then 
explained the processes of waste and repair, 
aud the importance of proper food to repair the 
wastes. She had often heard her teachers, at 
school, remark that those common articles of 
diet,—white bread, butter, and sugar,—fur¬ 
nished almost nothing for bone, brain, or 
muscle; so she explained this to them, and 
told them of the superior nutritive qualities 
of brown bread, oatmeal, and germ grits. 

Condiments and the excessive use of sugar 
and fats were considered at some length. 
Then came the subject of narcotics and stim¬ 
ulants, tea and coffee included. With such 
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fervor did she present the evils of alcohol, 
that a deep and lasting impression was made 
upon her little circle of friends and relatives. 
And at this opportune moment she presented 
a pledge, which all pres¬ 
ent signed, Theo an l 
Prince included. 

You ask if they still 
continue their luxurious 
style of living ? The 
change was not made ail 
at once, for there were 
many difficulties to over¬ 
come. Mrs. Harper real¬ 
ized the truth of Mercy’s 
arguments ; that it was 
necessary to live upon a 
pure, unstimulating diet¬ 
ary in order to overcome 
the habit of intemper¬ 
ance. Gradually, as they 
became convinced of their 
errors, the family adopted 
a more healthful dietary, 
greatly to their gain in 
health, time, money, and 
patience. 

But Mercy’s good deeds 
did not end in her own 
family circle. She heark¬ 
ened to her next call of 
duty, to give her “ Talks” 
to the public. The little 
leaven started in the 
parlor had leavened the 
whole, and ail apprecia¬ 
tive audience in the town- 
hall heard her gladlj*. 

Sbe afterward received 
many such calls; and 
happy in the thought that she could serve the 
Master in the great cause of health and tem¬ 
perance, she gave her whole life to the work. 
And there are many to-day who can testify 
of her success in her efforts to rescue the 
perishing. 


—“ The highest exercise of charity is char¬ 
ity toward the uncharitable.” 


A PRIMITIVE ASIATIC HOUSE . 

The Aryans, the primitive inhabitants of 
Central Asia, seem to have been the first to 


A Primitive Asiatic House. 

devise something in a measure resembling the 
fire-place of more modern times. As will be 
seen in the accompanying cut, their rude 
house, constructed of sticks neatly fastened 
together, was surmounted by a chimney built 
after the fashion of a child's cob-house. To 
atlord the frail structure support, it was built 
against the side of a huge rock. 

The porch in front of the house atfords 
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shelter from the hot afternoon sun, and is a 
suggestion of luxury, or something beyond 
the bare necessities of life. Just in front of 
the entrance is the low altar on which these 
pagans burned their morning offering to the 
sun-god. It is an interesting study to trace 
from these first rude attempts at architecture, 
the gradual development of those fantastic 
and gorgeous palaces which the traveler now 
finds in the land of the celestials. 


BENARES . 

(8m Frortfitpltcf.) 

Benares, the religious center of llindoo- 
isrn, is one of the most ancient cities on the 
globe. The Row Sherring, in his “Sacred 
City of the Hindoos, 0 says of it: “Twenty- 
five centuries ago, at the least, it was famous. 
When Babylon was struggling with Nineveh 
for supremacy, when Tyre was planting her 
colonies, when Athens was growing in strength, 
before Rome had become known, or Greece 
had contended with Persia, or Cyrus had 
added luster to the Persian monarchy, or Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar had captured Jerusalem, and the 
inhabitants of Judea had been carried into 
captivity, she had already risen to greatness, 
if not to glory. Nay, she may have heard of 
the fame of Solomon, and have sent her ivOry, 
her apes, and her peacocks to adorn his pal¬ 
ace; while partly with her gold he may have 
overlaid the temple of the Lord.*' 

A celebrated Chinese pilgrim visited Ben¬ 
ares in the seventh century, a. t>., and de¬ 
scribed it as containing thirty monasteries, 
supporting three thousand monks, and about 
one hundred temples of Hindoo gods. Even 
after the lapse of so many centuries, the city 
is still in its glory; and as seen from the 
Ganges, on the northern bank of which it is 
situated, it presents a most picturesque and 
striking appearance. 

A writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
says that the city is “about three miles in 
length by one in breadth, rising from the river 
in the form of an amphitheater, and is thickly 
studded wi th domes and minarets. Shrines and 
temples line the bank. The internal streets 
are so winding and narrow that there is not 


room for a carriage to pass, and it is even dif¬ 
ficult to penetrate them on horseback. Their 
level is considerably lower than the ground- 
floors of the houses, which generally have 
arched rows in front, with little shops behind 
them ; and above these they are richly embel¬ 
lished with verandas, galleries, projecting 
oriel-windows, aud very broad over-hanging 
eaves, supported by carved brackets. The 
houses are built of stone, and are lofty, none 
being less than two stories high, most of them 
three, and several of them five or six stories. 
The Hindoos are fond of painting the outside 
of the'.r houses a deep red, and of covering 
the most conspicuous parts with pictures of 
flowers, men, women, hulls, elephants, and 
gods aud goddesses in all the multiform 
shapes known to Hindoo mythology. The 
number of temples is very great. They are 
mostly small, but are not ungraceful ; and 
many of them are covered over with beautiful 
and elaborate carvings of flowers, animals, 
and palm branches, rivaling in richness and 
minuteness the finest specimens of Gothic or 
of Grecian architecture. 0 


WHERE ARE YOU LIVING ? 

BY FANNIE BOLTON. 

There is a lowland where many men Jive 
Robed in sorrow, and shallowed with gloom; 
And there, there is little to gather or give. 

For the mountains of barrenness round it loom. 
There are wnn, pinched faces, and sad, sad (ones, 
And the valley is covered with dead men’s bones ; 
For the air with miasma of death is blent, 

And it’s called the Valley of Discontent. 

And 0* it is ruled by a tyrant king ; 

lie stalks through the valley with bitter pride, 
And nil at his bidding their best must bring. 

And yet lie is ever dissatisfied ; 

And little cares be if men's eyes are dim, 

If only their griefs are of use t > him ; 

For *t is selfishness rules, and no love Is lent 
In the sorrowful Valley of Discontent. 

But there is another land, just in sight, 

A beautiful country with bowers of bloom, 

Up on a glorious, sun-kissed height, 

Where there’s never a shadow of evil or gloom; 
Aud the faces are sweet, and the tones are gay, 
And each helps his brother upon life's way, 

And there's song in the air, and joy in the tide; 
For this is the land of the satisfied. 
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Only the meek and the pure dwell there, 

Only the lowly, and tender, and true; 

And the burden is light that the willing bear. 

And blest is Ihe servant who liveth to do; 

And it seems like the place where the angels dwell. 
For each loves his king and his brother, well; 

And love rules the country. There’s none to chide 
On the beautiful heights of the satisfied. 

O, where are you living? where most men dwell. 
In the lowland valley of gloom, to-day ? 

There’s a purchaser for you, if you will sell. 

And a helper to help you to move away. 

Bid old king Selfish ness swift adieu ; 

There’s a home in the highlands of joy, for you: 
Forsake the hut of your woe and pride, 

And live on the heights of the satisfied. 

Down in the lowland is morbid gloom, 

Feuds unceasing, and death, and sin ; 

Up in the highlands is light and bloom, 

And the peace of heaven comes flowing in. 

Down from the lowlands—a few steps down— 

Is the pit of destruction, the end of strife; 

Up from the highlands the victor’s crown, 

Ami the heaven of heavens, and eternal life. 

Only a day! come ami live with love— 

Love’s a panacea for self-made paiu— 

And then, if you still prefer to move 
Back to the morbid, miu.sm.il plain, 

No one will hinder, though many will weep, 

As they see you down to its level creep; 

For blessed are they who forever abide 
On the health-giving heights of the satisfied. 


—A girl six years old was on a visit to her 
grandfather, who was a New England divine, 
celebrated for bis logical powers. “ Only 
think, grandpa, what Uncle Robert says/’ 
“ What does he sa 3 T , in}' dear ? ” “ Why, he 

says the moon is made of green cheese. It 
isn’t at all, is it?” “Well, child, suppose 
you find out for yourself,” “ How can I, 
grandpa ? ” “ Get your Bible, and see what 

it says.” “Where shall I begin ? ” “ Begin 

at the beginning.” The child sat down to 
read the Bible. Before she got more than 
half through the second chapter of Genesis, 
aud had read about the creation of the stars 
and the auiinals, she came back to her grand¬ 
father, her eyes all bright with the excite¬ 
ment of discovery : “ I’ve found it, grandpa ! 
it isn’t true ; for God made the rnoon before 
Jie made any cows.” 


A HAPPY HOME. 

Many a child goes astray simply because 
homo lacks sunshine. A child needs smiles, 
as much as flowers need sunshine. If home 
is the place where faces are sour and words 
harsh, and fault-finding is ever going on, they 
will spend as many hours as possible else¬ 
where. Let every father and mother, then, 
try to be happy. Let them look happy. Let 
them talk to their children, especially the lit¬ 
tle ones, in such a way as to make them 
happy. 

Keep the children’s sympathies, for by so 
doing, half the danger of their going astray is 
averted. No one is so sensitive over a slight 
as a child; and if her sorrows are made light 
of at home, she will be more than likely to 
turn to others to find sympathy, and will 
often find it in society she would otherwise 
shun. No sympathy is so dear as a mother s ; 
and a child who has always been encouraged 
to tell all her troubles to her mother, knows 
that she will find a patient and loving hearer 
and counselor, and will not be apt in her 
youth—the time when she most needs coun¬ 
sel and advice—to do anything that she can¬ 
not tell her mother all about. The grown-up 
woman, with a family of her own, counts, as 
one of her sweetest blessings, the tender af¬ 
fection of her own mother. 

Mothers are apt. as the f amity increases, to 
unintentionally omit many of the little sym¬ 
pathies and tokens of love which had hitherto 
been lavished on the older children, but are now 
transferred to the new arrival. Or, perhaps, 
as the cares of the family grow heavier, the 
mother has so many calls upon her time, that 
she cannot stop for the fondling that once 
was her pleasure. But surely there is time 
every day for some word of love or sympa¬ 
thy; and this one little word spoken in the 
morning, ofttimes cheers and helps the recip¬ 
ient all through the day. The idea, too, that 
the children, as they grow older aud are more 
away from home, do not care for these atten¬ 
tions, is wholly at fault, for no true child 
ever grows too old for love and sympathy.— 
Sri. 
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—The Annual Convention of the National Wom¬ 
an’s Christian Tempotance Union is to be held in 
New York City, Oct. 10-^3, 1888. 


—Sam Jones said in a late sermou, at Kansas City, 
that men are sometimes led to drink to aid digestion; 
and that bad biscuit-makers are the allies of the Devil. 


—During 1887, the. police of New York City made 
81,17(1 arrests ; and all of them except 4,708 were for 
drunkenness, or crimes resulting from the use of in¬ 
toxicants. 


—Not boys alone smoke cigarettes; many so-called 
ladies openly use them at fashionable watering-places, 
under the plea of lindiug it “absolutely necessary n 
for their nervousness, sleeplessuess, dyspepsia, or 
some other malady. 


—Hon. S. L. Cheney, a prominent Democrat of 
Cherokee Co., Kansas, says that under prohibition in 
that State, “the number of young men acquiring the 
habit, Or vice, of drunkenness, has decreased ninety 
percent ."'—Xeto York Weekly Witness, 


—The testimony of Rev. B. Myer, of England, is 
that nine-tenths of the twelve hundred criminals 
committed to the Leicester jail yearly, during the 
seven years of his connection with it, told the uni¬ 
form story.—drink was the cause of their being led 
Into crime and disgrace. 


—Among other sound sayings of D. G. Ambler, 
president of the National State bank of Jacksonville, 
in speaking of the recent outbreak of yellow fever in 
Florida, is this significant remark: “People who 
live fairly temperate lives, do not stand in any great 
danger.” This is worth remembering. 


—Potter Co., Pennsylvania, rejoices in a long free¬ 
dom from liquor-selling resorts. Says Hon. Williams, 
of the Supreme Court of the State: “For twenty years 
there lias not been a licensed hotel or restaurant in this 
county.” As results : taxes are reduced, the business 
of criminal courts is vastly lessened, idleness and de¬ 
bauchery are replaced by industry and sobriety, 
pauperism and crime have steadily decreased, and the 
population and business have been steadily increas¬ 
ing. __ 

—.Some of the best points of a prize article which 
was recently produced In response to an offer by an 
English journal for the best argument against, smok¬ 
ing, are as follows : “ It is unphysiological, because no 


animal in a state of nature uses it; and the first time 
it man attempts It, he is usually upset by it. To¬ 
bacco, beluga poison, nearly always causes a shock 
to the system, and the man is ultimately diseased by 
its use. It is extravagant, because there is no need 
for it. It is a dirty habit. What smells worse than 
the breath of a smoker ? than his tobacco-soaked 
clothing and his rank pipe ? Smoking blackens the 
teeth ; and if a pipe is used, theu the teeth that hold 
it are worn away, and so a natural adornment, the 
teeth, is sidled. It is selfish, in that only the per¬ 
son using it gets pleasure from it, and that often at 
the expense of others. Smokers poison the air com¬ 
mon to all, by the fumes they emit. Their selfish¬ 
ness causes quarrels and disputes, the husband pre- 
fering his pipe to his wife or children. It causes 
illy-developed persons, if used before growth lias 
stopped. In adults, it first blunts the senses of 
taste, smell, and sight, and indirectly the hearing 
ami touch. It always produces more or less sore 
throat, and often, in consequence, the worst kind of 
deafness,—throat deafness. It causes palpitation 
and irregularity of the heart, and has a depressing 
influence upon it.” 


—Bishop Taylor of the JM. E. Church, a returned 
missionary to Africa, in his speech before a recent 
meeting of the National Temperance Society, in New 
York City, gave incidents illustrating the promptness 
and thoroughness of the Congo negroes in adminis¬ 
tering their prohibitory laws. On certain days the 
natives bring their productions to the market-places 
for sale. Dealers from Christian (?) nations are also 
there, and purchase their wares, quite generally pay¬ 
ing for them in whisky and other intoxicants. These 
negroes have a custom of bringing guns, which they 
are apt to use when they drink, as they are certain 
to do on market days, to the peril of whoever is in 
the way. Consequently the law prohibits — guns. 
A certain chief who had violated t he law was warned, 
and again he transgressed. Then they dug a hole 
in the ground, and put him into it, with only his head 
out; and stamping the soil firmly down about his 
neck, left him to meditate during the night, only tak¬ 
ing care to prevent a stray jackal from devouring 
what was left of him. Next day, guns were per¬ 
mitted; and those who had them, surrounded the 
head, pointed at it, and fired. Mr. Chief never trans¬ 
gressed again. Later on, perhaps they will strike at 
the root of their trouble, and get a prohibition that 
will as effectually prohibit liquors; and theu prohibi¬ 
tion of guns at market will probably be only a fact 
of history. No wonder the king of Belgium appeals 
to the Christian nations of Europe and America to 
aid in stopping the liquor-traffic, among his Congo sub- 
jects; but it is lamentable that these very nations are 
so unchristian ns to introduce to them the accursed 
stuff. 
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—The faculty of tlie University of Pennsylvania 
have prohibited the smoking of eigarett.es upon the 
College grounds. 

Horace Greeley and Prohibition.— It may not be 
general y known that Horace Greeley was an advo¬ 
cate of the prohibition of the liquor traflic. The fol¬ 
lowing is ail extract from an editorial written by this 
eminent thinker many years ago - 

‘•No practical enforcement of the license system 
will ever sensibly mitigate the evils of intemperance. 
Hut let the law inliexibly forbid the sale of alco¬ 
holic beverages; and, from the cradle, every youth is 
thereby warned that those beverages are harmful and 
dangerous, and that in drinking them lie encourages 
the violation of the law. It would command the re¬ 
spect of antagonists ” 


iP© p ulai* Soici\oc. 

—An English firm recently performed the novel 
experiment of tuning an organ to consonants with a 
piano, through the medium of a telephone. 


— An English scientist lias called attention to a 
newly-discovered member of the bee communities. 
Heretofore, it has been supposed that all bees were 
included *in three classes, — queens, drones, and 
workers. It apiamrs, however, that there Is still an¬ 
other variety which are called “ fertile workers,” 
which, under some circumstances, become capable of 
laying eggs which produce drones. 


The Nicaragua (‘anal.—The lock canal to he lo¬ 
cated at Nicaragua is to be begun this fall. It will 
be one hundred and sixty-nine miles in length. The 
time required in passing through it will be only 
twenty-eight hours. 


C loud Telegraphy.—From experiments recently 
made, it has been found possible for ships to commu¬ 
nicate with one another at sea, or with the land, at a 
distance of fifty miles, by means of flashes from a 
Btrong electric lamp, thrown upon the clouds. 


A Hugo Flower.—A traveler has recently discov¬ 
ered in one of the Philippine Islands a huge flower. 
The plant is a vine, which was found growing at the 
height of twenty-five hundred feet above the sea. 
Tim buds are as large as huge cabbages, and the blos¬ 
soms as big as a carriage wheel. It has five petals, 
which are oval, creamy white in color, and are ar¬ 
ranged around the center of long violet-colored sta¬ 
mens. This wonderful flower exhales a poisonous 
gas. 


A New Monster.—Prof. Crogin lias recently discov¬ 
ered In Osborn Co., Kansas, the petrified remains of 
a huge extinct animal, which exceeds in proportions 
any discovery of this sort for many years. “The 
entire length of the animal is a little over sixteen 
feet. The jaws measure three feet eight inches; the 
neck is between four and five feet long; and the body 
about nine feet long, and three or four feet through. 
It has immense teeth, about three inches in length, 
and each pair worked independently of the rest* like 
pairs of hooked : hears. The animal was of such 
gigantic proportions that it would have been able to 
crush a horse in Us massive jaws, and must have been 
king of the water. It; liad flippers quite similar to a 
seal, and its feet, two in number, were short.” 


How Storms Are Made.—A scientific writer thus 
describes nature’s method of making tornadoes : — 

“ When very large areas of atmosphere have been, 
by excess of sun-heat, brought into an unequal state, 
so that there are Intensely electric Bub-strata of highly- 
heated air, and, by exce-s of evaporation, vapor — the 
conditions which produce water-spouts, sand-spouts, 
and tornadoes, are fully developed. The upper and 
colder layer of the atmosphere cannot cool the lower 
stratum quickly and evenly enough to prevent the 
formation of funnel-like vents from the lower stratum 
to the higher stratum, causing a rupture which takes 
place upward in pipe form, just us water flows with 
a whirling motion into the discharge-pipe of a tank 
or basin,—in our Northern hemisphere always in the 
same direction that the 1 amis of a clock turn, — and the 
super heated, excessively vapor-laden, and highly 
electric atmosphere breaks into the cold atmosphere 
above, when at the ‘dew point’ level invisible vapor 
becomes visible, parting with its latent heat, which 
rarifles the air, and forces some of the condensed at¬ 
mosphere in visibl • clouds, mounting thousands of feet 
above the condensed dew point into a region above 
the highest peaks of the highest mountains. 

“To feed this pipe or pipes, us the case may be, 
the lower stratum flows in from ; 11 sides, rotating and 
ascending with the intense velocity of steam-p »wer, 
producing the disastrous effects of the tornado, there 
being almost a vacuum at the ground or water line, as 
the phenomenon may be on the laud or over the sea. 
On land, trees are twisted and uprooted, houses are 
unroofed, and often curried away whole, and people 
are blown away like leaves in autumn gales. In the 
deserts, entire caravans,—camels, horses, and men,— 
have been suddenly buried beneath mountains of 
wind-blown sand; and in Egypt, massive temples 
and monuments have been discovered under the desert 
sand. At sea, the tornado is still more terrible, and 
has overwhelmed many a good ship, and sent her to 
the bottom, whole, leaving her fate a mystery buried 
fathoms deep, and uittraceable, save by the track of 
tlm storm ” 
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STATE REGULATION OF VICE. 

The Philanthropist, an excellent periodical 
devoted 1o social purity reform, lias recently 
published, in pamphlet form, an able paper 
read at the International Council of Women, 
by Mrs. Anna Rice Powell, in which the fal¬ 
lacies and fearful evils of State regulations of 
vice are clearly pointed out, together with the 
efforts which have been made by Mrs. Butler 
and others to uproot this evil in other lands. 
We quote as follows from this valuable little 
work :— 

“ Since the shock of the moral earthquake, 
caused by Mr. Stead's exposures, which made 
the guilty tremble on this side of the Atlantic 
as well, increased attention has been given 
to the subject here. Statute books have been 
studied, to find what measure of protection for 
virtue the girlhood of America is given by 
law. The revelation is appalling, and has con¬ 
vinced many that it is not best longer to in¬ 
trust to men alone the legislation for crimes 
which involve so much for womanhood. 

“ Those safely sheltered in ease and luxury 
may not feel as keenly the peril invoked by a 
law that fixes the age at which the little girl 
may consent to her own ruin at ten years. 
But the mother of toil and poverty, forced to 
send her daughter out to service when scarcely 
in her teens, often learns all too quickly how 
such a statute shields the seducer and assail¬ 
ant. It is the poor and the dependent that 
are made a prey. Since the recent agitation 
for raising the age of protection for young 


girls began, encouraging modifications of the 
law have been made in several States. But 
in the majority, as in this very capital of the 
nation at the present time, the * ago of con¬ 
sent’ is still ten years. In one State, Dela¬ 
ware, it is seven years. Only one State, Kan¬ 
sas, has raised the age to eighteen ; and we 
should be content with nothing less.” 


VICE IN ART ; 

Few are aware, perhaps, of the growing 
evils which are fostered under the guise of 
art. The “ nude in art ” is the polite terra by 
which is known a mischief-working agency, 
the power of which, for evil, is little realized 
by those whose attention may not have been 
specially called to tbe matter. Paris is the 
home for all that is sensuous, voluptuous, and 
shameless. Iu this hot-bed of vice and infi¬ 
delity, all that is pure and chaste and lovable 
is prostituted to the gross, the sensual, the 
fleshly. Wrong is called right. Sensuality 
is excused as being natural and lawful. Vice 
is decorated and made attractive. In the pict¬ 
ure galleries, the most sensuous scenes look 
down upon the visitor, from the walls. Stat¬ 
ues and statuettes, the most indecent, meet 
one at every turn in hails of statuary. 

French novels the most realistic, line the 
shelves of book-stores and libraries ; and at 
every news-stand, the vilest photographs are 
boldly exhibited for sale. Religion is scoffed 
at, morality is a jest, and marriage vows are 
disregarded. The year before the revolution, 
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80,000 divorces were granted in Paris, in one 
year. This is the city that sets the fashions 
iu dress and art; that produces the fascinating 
novel so realistic in obscenity that, if it did 
not receive the sanction and support of the 
leaders of society, it would certainly be seized 
and burned as obscene literature. 

This is the source of that morbid taste for 
the nude iu art which is rapidly gaining 
ground in art circles. With little exaggera¬ 
tion, one might apply to these devotees of the 
sensual iu art, the words of St. Clement’s ex¬ 
hortation to the heathen of his day : “ Casting 
olT shame and fear, they depict in their houses 
the unnatural passions of the dcmous. Ac¬ 
cordingly, wedded to impurity, they adorn 
their bed-chambers with painted tablets hung 
up in them, regarding licentiousness as relig¬ 
ion. ” Upon the walls of the exhumed cities 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum the writer has 
seen the evidence of the exact truthfulness 
of these charges against t he voluptuaries of the 
age for which St. Clement wrote seventeen 
centuries ago. 

Less gross, but uono the less certainly evil 
in its tendency, is the art of the present day, 
which delights in portraying human nudity, or 
in half-concealment exhibits the very refine¬ 
ment of sensual suggestiveness. 

The common reply made to such a protest 
as this, is,“ To the pure all things are pure ; ” 
or, “ Evil be to him who evil thinks.” This is 
all very true. But it is nevertheless true that 
“by beholding ye become changed." Even 
the pure may become contaminated by asso¬ 
ciation with evil. Especially is this true of 
those wdiose characters are not yet fully 
formed, or whose minds, thbugli yet uncon¬ 
taminated, are receptive of evil as well as 
good impressions. 

The public exposure of these iudecent rep¬ 
resentations in oil or marble, we believe to be 
an agency for mischief, and in no way essential 
to the development of genuine art. Let all 
good men and women enter protest against 
this snare of Satan, by which the unwary are 
led into sin, and iniquity is encouraged to 
abound more and more. 


YOUNG CRIMINALS. 

The following remarks on the above sub¬ 
ject, which we quote from the New York 
Tribune , we heartily endorse, and would call 
attention to the fact that they are specially 
applicable to the subjects to which this de¬ 
partment is devoted : — 

“ An unusual number of crimes have re¬ 
cently been committed )>y persons so young 
that they may properly be called children; 
and nearly all of these crimes have been of 
the most heinous character. A boy of four¬ 
teen caused a million-dollar fire. A boy of 
ten deliberately committed suicide, to escape 
punishment for truancy. A girl of fifteen 
administered poison to her father, mother, 
brothers, and sisters. A boy of twelve tried 
to wreck a train. Of course it would be im¬ 
proper to generalize from these and similar 
cases, and absurd to infer from them the ex¬ 
istence of any prevalent tendency ; but it is 
certainly worth w hile to inquire whether cases 
of the kind are preventable, or whether they 
are due to some inborn bias too stubborn to 
be removed by education. . . . 

“ Take the case of the ten-year-old boy who 
poisoned himself. Ts it probable that a child 
of that age would commit suicide, if he had 
any ideas about the value and the purpose 
of life ? This poor boy. evidently, did not 
understand what he w’as doing, but thought, 
in a confused way, that he w T ould escape pun¬ 
ishment at the hands of his father. It is not 
credible that the little girl who tried to poison 
all her family had any clear notion of what 
she was doiug. Possibly she had been 
scolded for something, and felt angry with 
all about her; but it is hardly conceivable 
that she realized the implications of what she 
did when she put poison in the coffee. . . . 

“ Iu these days, when so many people think 
it a proof of advanced views to indulge their 
children from infancy, and refrain from 
teaching and disciplining them, for fear of 
injuring their spirit and crushing their in¬ 
dependence, children of naturally strong pas¬ 
sions are often seriously injured. By acquir¬ 
ing the habit of indulgence, their egoism is 
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dangerously developed. By being treated on 
terras of equality with their parents, they lose 
all reverence and subordination ; und it very 
easily happens in such cases that opportunity 
or passion will lead them into absolute crime. 
We know what happens when an attempt is 
made to treat savages as though they were 
civilized. They abuse their privileges, be¬ 
have childishly or lawlessly, and generally 
come to grief before long. Savages are but 
larger children, and children smaller savages. 
They must be taught how to conduct them¬ 
selves. They do not bring that knowledge 
into the world with them. It does not belong 
in the category of innate ideas. 

“An untaught child is capable of doing 
almost anything. Such children have been 
known to mimic a hanging, and actually to 
kill one of their number in doing it. The 
imitative faculty is strong in them, and there¬ 
fore they can easily be trained rightly, if 
there is any one to do the work. When they 
develop dangerous and evil tendencies, the 
first question which ought to be asked is, 
4 What has their education been ? 9 Tf nobody 
has taught them t » distinguish between right 
and wrong, to ho'd guard over their passions, 
to he unselfish, to be considerate of others, 
to do as they would be done by, how can 
society blame them for getting into mischief ? 
In such case, tin y are clearly irresponsible; 
but can the same be said of their natural 
guardians—of those whose duty it is to put 
and keep them in the right path, yet who 
have neglected that duty, no matter whether 
through false philosophy, or through indo¬ 
lence and indifference ? ” 


A Sensible Law . — Wherever laws against 
prostitut ion have existed, there has invariably 
been a most unjust discrimination against 
women. Women have been fined, imprisoned, 
or otherwise punished, but men have been al¬ 
lowed to go free. The only exception to be 
found in the history of laws against this form 
of vice, is the Mosaic code, which, in cases of 
fornication, treated both sexes alike. But Iowa 
has set a good example for her sister States, 
by enacting a law which ought to he passed 


by every legislature in the land. This law 
makes prostitution a crime ; and keepers, in¬ 
mates, and visitors, found in den 9 of infamy 
arc liable to imprisonment for five years. 

This is a vigorous method of attacking this 
monstrous iniquity, and ought to prove a pro¬ 
tection for the youtli of Iowa. If this is one 
of the fruits of the prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, let us Lave prohibition everywhere. 

Abolition of State Vice .— The abolition of 
State regulation of vice in England was the 
beginning of the downfall of this most gigan¬ 
tic evil The influence of Mrs. Butler’s 
patient labors Lui9 been world-wide. Italy 
and Norway have just abolished this iniqui¬ 
tous system, and other countries are about 
ready for the same action. The chief med¬ 
ical society of Paris has declared against it; 
and medical men generally, both in England 
and elsewhere, are demanding its abolition, 
Those who have desired to establish this in¬ 
famous system in this country may as well 
abandon the project as a hopeless one. Amer¬ 
ica will never try an experiment which the 
rest of the world has proved a dismal failure, 
and the means of augmenting the very mis¬ 
chief which it proposed to abate. 


The Same Standard .—Women ought not to 
complain of inequality in the laws,—that their 
rights are not recognized, etc ,—until they 
themselves cease to discriminate against their 
sisters. A woman who commits a sin of im¬ 
purity becomes an outcast as soon as the 
fact is publicly known. Her sisters refuse 
to recognize her. She is not infrequently 
thrust out from her home by her own mother 
and sisters. The man, who may have been 
the greater sinner, is promptly forgiven. So¬ 
ciety smiles upon him. Mothers invite him 
to their homes, and young women court his 
society. This is a wrong which women must 
themselves correct. When women cease to 
be partial in their judgments, and themselves 
recognize but one standard for men and for 
women, then and only theu, will such laws he 
formulated as will mete out to each equal 
punishment for sexual crimes. 
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Emancipation .—Women are the emancipa¬ 
tors of the age. Abraham Lincoln issued the 
proclamation ; but a woman had long before 
created a public sentiment which made the 
support of such a proclamation possible. The 
daughter of Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
recently took advantage of her father’s ab¬ 
sence in Italy, to liberate the slaves of her 
country. Miss Josephine Butler has. through 
her noble efforts, secured the emancipation of 
the white slaves held in bondage by the oper¬ 
ation of the u Contagious Diseases Acts” in 
England. By the combined efforts of noble 
women, civilized women may be emancipated 
from the thraldom of fashion, and from the 
numerous enslaving customs which tend in 
the direction of vice, and race deterioration. 
Will such an emancipation ever come ? 


A Black Heart .—A speaker at a recent meet¬ 
ing in the interest of social purity work, made 
a most vehement protest against the indiffer¬ 
ence of mothers respecting the character of 
the men to whom they commit their daughters 
in marriage, provided only that their pocket- 
books are well filled. To illustrate his re¬ 
marks, the speaker told a story of a white man 
in the South who asked to marry a woman of 
color. Said the dusky belle: “ It cannot be ; 
you jive white, and I am black.” “But,” re¬ 
sponded the suitor, 14 my heart is just as black 
as yours.” 

Thus, said the speaker, mothers too often 
look only at the face. If a man is rich and pre¬ 
possessing, or even if he is not particularly 
good-looking, if he is wealthy, the mother 
commits to him the keeping of her innocent 
daughter, without stopping to consider that 
his heart may be blacker than the Ethiopean’s 
skin. Are there such mothers among our 
readers ? 


—According to the exposures of the New 
York Sun, there are in New York City not 
less than fifteen establishments which are 
devoted to the obtaining of divorces by 
fraudulent means. These concerns turn out 
hundreds of bogus divorces every year. 


Compulsory Shame. —Mr. Dyer, the eham- 
pionof social purity reform in India, recently 
communicated to the M< ih odist Times , of Eng¬ 
land, an article giving facts, and quoting of¬ 
ficial documents, from which it appears that 
Indian women are regularly drafted for in¬ 
famous purposes. Premiums are offered by 
army officials for new recruits. Women are torn 
from their families and friends, and reduced 
to a slavery the most wretched imaginable. 
When worn out by disease and abuses, they 
are driven out of the camp, and no provision 
made for them. They are castaways, turned 
over to the vultures. Thousands end their 
wretched lives by suicide. Great indeed is 
the wickedness of a boasted civilization which 
will tolerate such a nameless iniquity as this. 
And yet all this is done by military officers, 
under government protection, and without of¬ 
ficial condemnation or protest. 


—The starvation wages paid by manufact¬ 
urers in many of our large cities is known 
to be a 'potent cause of vice. Poverty often 
leads to discouragement and loss of self-re¬ 
spect, after which the worst vices may follow 
in train. A few weeks ago the sewing-girls 
of Minneapolis made a strike against the 
prices paid by the firm of 0. and L. Shotwell, 
which were as follows: For making shirts, 6 
cents; pants, 12 cents; overalls, 5 cents; 
blouses, I.} cents; blouse shirts, 3^- cents. 
The complaint was based not only on the 
fact that the wages received were insufficient 
to euable the sewing-girl to support life, but 
that they were from twenty-five to nearly 
fifty per cent less than prices paid for the 
same work in neighboring cities. 


—The women of Hurley, Wisconsin, re¬ 
cently sent to the governor of that State, 
asking State aid in the removal of the infa¬ 
mous houses located in that place, the keep¬ 
ers of which arc in league with the business 
men of the place to such an extent that they 
have been able, thus far, to resist successfully 
all efforts toward their removal. 
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DEEP BREATHING. 

Cicoolfna, writing upon this subject, said: 
“ Up to the present time, voluntary deep 
breathing is not discussed or mentioned in 
any physiological work. ’ This statement is 
essentially true. Still civilized women are un¬ 
able to breathe deeply on account of their 
mode of dress. Students, business men, and 
most professional men, by their sedentary 
habits, lose the ability to breathe deeply. 
The subject is one worthy of attention. Deep 
breathing and the exercises that develop the 
ability t.o brea'he deeply, ought to bo taught 
in every school. The United States Journal 
of Elocution ami Oratory speaks thus wisely 
on this subject: — 

“Where inspiration is full and vigorous, 
life is energetic. Where it is feeble, 1 ife is tor¬ 
pid. Man lives in proportion as he breathes, 
and the activity of the child is in close rela¬ 
tion to the strength of its lungs ; so, too, is 
the calmness, dignity, and power of man in 
proportion to the depth and tranquillity of his 
respiration. If the lungs are strong and act¬ 
ive, there is courage, boldness, and health ; if 
feeble, there is cowardice and debility. To 
be out of spirits is to be out of breath. When 
eager and full of enterprise, we consume large 
quantities of air. However well we feed our¬ 
selves, if we do not breathe enough, we do not 
take on good conditions, but become irritable, 


and lose all ambition in life. Deep breathing, 
therefore, helps us to more perfect and coji* 
pie to living. If learned aright, it may easily 
he made habitual by any person, 

“ As the lungs themselves do not fully per¬ 
form their function, and, consequently, are 
not sufficiently exercised and kept at the 
height of their energy, they lose their elas¬ 
ticity, and are restrained in their plastic proc¬ 
esses. As a result, various diseases origi¬ 
nate in the lungs and in other parts of the body 
affected by the condition of the lungs. Above 
all, consumption results. 

“ Dr. Neumann, in his valuable work, says : 
‘The Chinese employed voluntary and ingen¬ 
iously varied breath-taking as a remedy for 
many diseases. Likewise the people of East 
India, 1300 years b. o., practiced deep breath¬ 
ing several times a day, for the purpose of 
cleansing all the organs of the body, especi¬ 
ally those of the chest . 1 

“Cffilius and Galen, and other Greek and 
Roman physicians, recommended deep breath¬ 
ing and retention of air —cokibitio sjnritus — 
as a daily exercise and as a remedy. They 
believed thereby to increase the heat of the 
inner organism, to enlarge the chest, to 
strengthen the respiratory organs, to remove 
impurities from the breast, to open the pores of 
the skin, to thin the 9kiu itself, and to drive 
duids through. 
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“ Plutarch asserted that the exercise of the 
voice in connection with true breathing, cured 
diseases of the lungs and digestive organs; 
and Ctelius Aurelius prescribed the same as a 
remedy for catarrh, headache, and insanity. 

u Dr. Lennox Browue, surgeon of Her Maj¬ 
esty’s Italian Opera in London, demonstrated 
that singers’ injured voices were the fruit of 
wrong breathing, and that the secret of 
proper cultivation and preservation of the 
voice was lost with the old Italian school, 
whose masters did their utmost to develop 
deep breathing, w T hich seemed to him the only 
respiratory method to advise.” 


UNNATURAL SLEEP. 

Tuehk is no common error more produc¬ 
tive of mischief than the belief in the harm¬ 
lessness of sleep-producing drugs. The sup¬ 
position that sleep under the influence of a 
medicine of any sort, is a substitute for nat¬ 
ural sleep, is a mistaken one. Remedies of 
this sort must sometimes be used, but their 
habitual employment is most mischievous. 
We quote with approval the following from 
the London Lancet, oue of the leading med¬ 
ical journals of the world :— 

“ When we are weary, we ought to sleep; 
and when w e wake, we should get up. There 
is no habit more vicious than adopting meas¬ 
ures to keep awake, or cropping artifices, or, 
still worse, resorting to drugs and other de¬ 
vices, to induce or prolong sleep. Dozing is 
the very demoralization of the sleep function, 
and from that pernicious habit arises much of 
the so-called sleeplessness—more accurately, 
wakefulness — from which multitudes sutler. 
Instead of trying to lay down arbitrary rules 
as to the length of sleep, it would be wiser to 
say: Work while it is day; sleep when you 
are weary, which will be at night, if the day 
has been spent in honest and energetic labor. 
When you awake, rise; and if the previous 
day’s work has been sufficiently well done, 
the time of waking will not be earlier than 
sunrise. 

“The difficulties about sleep are almost 
uniformly fruits of a perverse refusal to com¬ 


ply with the laws of nature. Take the case 
of a man who cannot sleep at night, or rather, 
w r ho. having fallen asleep, wakes. If he is 
what is called strong-minded, lie thinks, or 
perhaps reads, and falls asleep again. The 
repetition of this lays the foundation of a 
habit of awakening in the night, and thinking 
or reading to induce sleep. Before long, the 
thinking or reading fails to induce sleep, and 
habitual sleeplessness occurs, for which reme¬ 
dies are sought, and mischief is done. 

“If the wakeful man would only rouse him¬ 
self on waking, and get up and do a full day’s 
work of any sort, and not doze during the 
day, when next the night comes round, his 
sixteen or twenty hours of wakefulness would 
be rewarded with sleep of nine or ten hours 
in length; and one or two of these manful 
struggles against a perverted tendency to ab¬ 
normal habit would rectify the error or avert 
the calamity.” 


FAITH CURES. 

Evert pl^sieian has encountered cases in 
which faith has rendered most signal service 
in the recovery of the sick. Some time ago 
a patient complained to the writer that she 
had not been so well for a day or two. We 
inquired for the probable cause. She replied, 
“The attendant did not leave the medicine in 
my mouth so long this morning and yesterday 
as usual.” 

On inquiry, it appeared that the attendant 
who took her temperature had not allowed the 
patient to hold the thermometer in her mouth 
quite so long as usual, as a result of which 
she felt worse, having previously experienced, 
as she stated, a very exhilarating effect from 
holding iu her mouth what she supposed to 
be a powerful medicine. 

Many of our readers must have heard of 
the man who was cured of a pleurisy by wear¬ 
ing upon his side his doctor’s prescription for 
a liniment. When the paper was worn out, 
he called for another, and highly praised the 
doctors skill in being able to prepare so effi¬ 
cient a remedy. 

Old Dr. John Brown, a quaint Scotch phy- 
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sician, tells of a laboring man who once came 
to him, suffering with indigestion :— 

“ lie had a sour and sore stomach, and heart¬ 
burn, and the waterbrash, and wind, and colic, 
and wonderful misery of body aud mind. I 
found he was eating bad food, and too much ; 
and then, when its digestion gave him pain, 
he took a glass of raw whisky. I made him 
promise to give up his bad food and his worse 
whisky, and live on pease-brose and sweet 
milk ; and I wrote him a prescription, as we 
call it, for some medicine, and said, ‘ Take 
that , and come back in a fortnight, and you 
will be well.' He did come back, hearty and 
hale—no colic, no sinking at the heart, a clean 
tongue, a cool hand, a firm step, a clear eye, ami 
a happy face, I was very proud of the won¬ 
ders my prescription had done, and, having 
forgotten what it was, I said, ' Let me see what 
I gave you/ 1 0, 1 says he, ‘ I took it/ 4 Yes/ 
said I, ‘but the prescription/ ‘l took it, as 
you bade me. 1 swallowed it/ He had actr 
ually eaten the bit of paper/' 


CAUSES OF CATARRH. 

Colds.— One thing which is very important 
for us to understand respecting that unpleas¬ 
ant experience ordinarily referred to as 
“catching cold, n is that the immediate or 
exciting cause of a cold, whether it be ex¬ 
posure to a draught, wetting the feet, exchang¬ 
ing heavy for lighter clothing, or similar ac¬ 
cident or indiscretion, is not the real cause of 
the cold, The exposure to which the cold is 
usually attributed, is, in fact, only the pro¬ 
voking cause of a morbid process, favorable 
conditions for which have been previously 
prepared. In Other words, it is like the 
throwing of a lighted match into a powder, 
magazine. It is not the match which ex¬ 
plodes; it simply ignites the powder. The 
match will do no harm if the magazine con¬ 
tain no powder. So with reference to taking 
cold. The causes to which colds are ordina¬ 
rily attributed do little or no mischief, except 
when brought to bear upon a system pre¬ 
pared for the setting-up of the diseased ac¬ 
tion which we call a cold. This is a point of 


very great practical importance, and we may 
consider it with profit, at some length. 

Let us, then, inquire : What are the condi¬ 
tions which may be called the real causes of 
a cold, or which render a person susceptible 
to the infiueuce of the exciting causes of this 
disorder ? The most important of these con¬ 
ditions may be enumerated as follows :— 

L Hereditary predispoxition. Unquestion¬ 
ably many persons inherit a tendency to ca¬ 
tarrhal disease. Please observe that I do 
not state that catarrhal disease is inherited. 
It is only the tendency to the disease which 
is transmitted by heredity. This tendency 
consists simply in a weakness of body and 
deficiency of vital activity in some part,—a 
general state of inability on the part of the 
body to defend itself against the encroach¬ 
ments of disease. Men who exhaust their 
systems by the use of tobacco or whisky, by 
dissipation, by gluttony, by abuses of any 
sort, transmit to* their children that vulnera¬ 
bility of constitution which opens the way 
not only for chronic catarrh, but for all con- 
stitu tional maladies. 

2. J ijroxx xtnte. of the body. Inattention 
to the laws of health as regards diet, bathing, 
exercise, and oilier conditions requisite to se¬ 
cure the proper elimination of waste matters 
from the body, results in an accumulation in 
the system of effete matters, which may be 
compared to a collection of inflammable ma¬ 
terial ready to burst into a Uame upon the 
application of a spark, or fanned into a con¬ 
flagration by a gust of wind. The use of 
tobacco, or intemperance of any sort, which 
checks the action of the excretory organs, or 
clogs the system, is productive of this condi¬ 
tion. 

3. Abtwrnu.il sen<si five mss. Too much cod¬ 
dling is unquestionably one of the most com¬ 
mon predisposing causes of catarrh. One 
who is inured to hardships is able to endure 
without injury exposures and privations under 
which one unaccustomed to a similar experi¬ 
ence quickly succumbs. The habits of civil¬ 
ization,—air-tight houses, close and unventi¬ 
lated, super-heated rooms, even protection of 
the body by clothing, required by man in a civ- 
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ilized state,—are active causes of preventing 
the development of hardihood, as the result 
of which colds are usually taken, and catarrh 
becomes an ever present and almost universal 
malady among all civilized people. 

The lumberman in driving logs, wet to his 
knees all day long, and taking, every now 
and then, an involuntary plunge, suffers no 
inconvenience from the sort of exposure that 
would give a man unaccustomed to such a 
life his death cold. The native of Terre 
del Fuego shelters himself from the wind and 
sleet of his unfriendly climate by a single bit 
of skin, which he throws over the shoulder 
most exposed. Surely such a man would not 
incur risk of taking cold from exposure to 
the draught of an open window. Historians 
tell us that the ancestors of the Anglo-Saxons 
wandered over the bleak hill-sides of their 
chilly island with no oilier protection than 
here and there a daub of paint. It is not to 
be supposed, then, that our aboriginal ances¬ 
tors suffered serious inconvenience in conse¬ 
quence of making a change of garments. 
When visiting, a few months ago, the primi¬ 
tive Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, I 
was informed by the Catholic sisters in charge 
of the school at Fort Yuma, that the children 
of the Yuma tribe, who, through the efforts of 
the good sisters, are rapidly becoming civil¬ 
ized, at once become subject to colds, ca¬ 
tarrhs, and other indispositions after exchang¬ 
ing the no-clothing fashion which prevails in 
that part of the country for pantaloons and 
petticoats. This fact, indeed, stands more in 
the way of the advancement of the work of 
civilizing this tribe than any other cause. 
The Indian boy who has lived all his life in 
a state of nudity, plunges into the stream for 
a swim, or races about for hours through the 
wet grass of the marshes in quest of seeds 
or mesquit beans for his dinner, experiences 
no inconvenience whatever from the wetting 
which he receives ; but as soon as he puts on 
civilized clothing, he becomes sensitive to the 
same causes of cold which affect other people 
who wear clothes. His skin loses its ability 
to regulate its own temperature, beginning 
upon the non-conducting covering afforded 


by the clothing for this protection. Indian 
men and women who have never acquired the 
custom of wearing hats or bonnets never take 
cold in consequence of going bare headed. 

We do not wish to be understood as rec¬ 
ommending that savage customs in dress 
should be adopted as a protection against 
cold, but every protection, especially the sub¬ 
jection of the body to too high temporal urc, 
as is so common in civilized communities 
during cold weather, is certainly productive 
of a vast deal of mischief. 


The Need of Fat Foods . — The idea that fat 
is necessarily unwholesome, is a mischievous 
one. The proper nourishment of the body re¬ 
quires a certain proportion of fat. The only 
objection we urge against fats as food is the 
manner in which they are taken. In the form 
of rich cakes, pastry, fried foods, melted fats, 
as used with salads, butter on hot bread or 
potatoes, and the like, fats are difficult of di¬ 
gestion, and often interfere with the digestion 
of other foods. 

Animal fats are, at least in a free state, 
much less digestible than vegetable fats. 
Cooking renders most elements of the food 
more digestible; or, rather, cooking is a sort 
of partial digestion of most food elements. * 
Fat8 are, however, an exception to this rule. 
Cooking greatly increases the indigestibility 
of fats, which, at the best, are hard to digest 
in a free state. 

The most acceptable form in which fats 
can be introduced into the body is in cream, 
in grains like corn or oatmeal, in such nuts as 
almonds and chestnuts, and in the legumes, as 
peas, beans, and lentils. When taken in this 
form, fats are easih" digested, and when as¬ 
similated. serve to build up the brain and 
nerves, and encourage the nutrition of other 
tissues. 

Butter is not an economical fat. The proc¬ 
ess of digesting butter is essentially a process 
of uuchurning. The housewife, then, wastes 
her labor in churning the cream, and the but¬ 
ter-eater his in unchurning it. Besides, batter 
is rarely found in a perfectly sweet condition. 
As ordinarily made, butter will not keep 
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longer than milk, unless kept on ice. Tainted 
butter is a most unwholesome article. It 
sets up a process of decay and fermentation 
in the stomach, and is wholly unfit to enter a 
human stomach. The same must be said of 
cheese. The latter article, if eaten at all, 
should invariably be first cooked. Heat de¬ 
stroys the germs present in cheese, and de¬ 
composes the poisonous compounds which it 
contains. 

Evils of Tobacco-Using .—Decaisne reported 
sixty-three cases of disease from the use of 
tobacco. The prominent symptoms noted 
were digestive derangements, disease of the 
kidneys, sleeplessness, palpitation, and ver¬ 
tigo. The cases were only relieved by abso¬ 
lute discontinuance of the use of tobacco. 
Tobacco-users often seek to mitigate the evils 
of tobacco by lessening the quantity of the 
weed used. This does to some degree miti¬ 
gate the evils from which they suffer, but a 
cure is by no means possible, unless the weed 
be wholly discontinued. 


Alcoholism in France .—We clip from an 
exchange the following statistics of the in¬ 
crease of alcoholism in France, and its re- 
. suit:— 

“ At the beginning of the present century, 
the French were a very temperate people, 
drinking but little, and that little was of a 
pure wine of but trifling alcoholic strength. 
It was in 1800 that the practice began of dis¬ 
tilling brandy from wines, corn, and potatoes; 
and since then, spirit-drinking and its deplor¬ 
able effects have steadily increased, insanity be¬ 
ing one of the most marked, as well as most de¬ 
plorable, of these effects. To such an extent 
has this been the case, that while the popula¬ 
tion of the department of »Seino has increased 
but twofold, the number of the insane has 
been tenfold increased. In the years 1870 
to 1887, inclusive, the lunatics of that depart¬ 
ment have increased from 0000 in the earlier 
year, to 10,000 in the latter. In 1804 the 
amount of liquor drank per head was only 
about a quarter of a pint. In 1830 the 
amount had risen to more than a quart, in 


1880 to more than three quarts, and by 1S87 
to nearly five quarts. 

H The suicides in France also have kept 
step with the growing alcoholism. In tbe 
four years from 1820 to 1830, there were 1739 
cases of self-destruction ; while from 1876 to 
1880, there were 6259. In view of these facts 
a leading physician has said: ‘If the evil 
continues to grow, you may infinitely multi¬ 
ply charitable societies, hospitals, mutual 
aid societies, benevolent associations, all the 
charitable efforts you can make, all the mir¬ 
acles of private kindness, all the foresight 
of economists, and all the wisdom of states¬ 
men ; but all will be fatally swallowed up in 
the Hood of alcoholism. ” 


Military Testimony against Smoking .—The 

Swiss Cross is authority for the statement that 
the “United States Navy annually receives a 
large number of boys, who are trained for its 
service. Jlundreds of candidates for this serv¬ 
ice are rejected because of bodily infirmity. 
Major Houston is authority for the statement 
that one-fifth of all the boys examined are re¬ 
jected on account of heart-disease. His first 
question to a boy who desires to enlist is, * Do 
you smoke ? ’ The examining surgeons say 
that cigarette-smoking produces heart-disease 
in hoys, and that in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred, where this disease lias caused the 
rejection of those applying for positions in the 
navy, it has been brought on by the excessive 
use of tobacco. This statement is based, not 
upon theory, but upon the results of actual 
examinations going on day after day, and 
month after month ; and, in view of these 
facts, there should be stringent laws against 
the sale of tobacco to boys under eighteen 
years of age. In the absence of such laws, 
each father should exercise his authority to 
prevent his sons from smoking while they are 
yet growing ; unless the boys will cheerfully 
yield, as many of them will, to the voice of 
reason, and defer contracting the smoking- 
habit until they shall, at least, have passed 
that period during which it is scientifically 
proved to be certainly and seriously harm¬ 
ful.” 
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A Wise Precaution. —The following instance, 
for which the Scientific American is author¬ 
ity, affords evidence of progress in the diffu¬ 
sion of sanitary information among the peo¬ 
ple :— 

“ A country hotel proprietor, who had ad¬ 
vertised for city boarders, was astonished the 
other day at receiving a letter from a New 
York gentleman, asking him to send him sam¬ 
ples of his drinking-water for analysis. It 
was a wise precaution on the part of the man 
seeking a summer home, for a great deal of 
sickness arises from contaminated water; 
and if every one seeking country board for 
his family would make similar investigation 
respecting the sanitary condition of the places 
they are inclined to occupy, a twofold benefit 
would be the result; sickness in his own 
family would probably be avoided, and the 
boarding-house keeper would be necessitated 
to put his premises in a cleanly condition.” 


Tea and Skin Disease. —Dr. Amelia Arms- 
dale, who has recently returned from China, 
is accredited, by a correspondent of the Phren¬ 
ological Journal, with the following remarks 
respecting tea, which we commend to the peru¬ 
sal of all drinkers of the fragrant herb :— 

“ The entire Chinese nation is more or less 
afilicted with syphilitic taint, and many of 
the people are so badly diseased that they 
have constant sores and scabs upon their 
persons. 

“ The leaves of the tea shrub are picked off 
by hand, and much of this work is done by 
t he aged and infirm, who cannot perforin ard¬ 
uous labor. While picking the leaves, they 
often scratch and rub their noses and eyes, 
stop to dress a sore, and then resume work 
without washing their hands. 

“As the tea is picked, it is dropped into a 
bag, which is tied in front of the person, apron 
style, and scabs and the droppings from wa¬ 
tery noses and eyes, find a ready receptacle in 
the bag, among the leaves of tea. There is no 
doubt that many diseases of skin and scalp 
originate from the use of tea, and their cause 
is not suspected.” 


Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, and Digestion. —Hy¬ 
gienists have been claiming for a long time 
that these beverages impair digestion, and 
that their use on this account is harmful. 
Too many doctors, however, have encouraged 
their use, or at any rate have failed to dis¬ 
courage it. Dr. J. W. Frasier has recorded, 
in an article published in the Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology , the result of a large 
number of anatomical experiments which go 
to show that both the stomach and intestinal 
digestion are interfered with by all three of 
the mildly stimulating beverages in common 
use,—tea, coffee, and cocoa. 

Sore Throat from Milk. —A recent epidemic 
of sore throat in Canterbury, England, in 
which more than two hundred persons suf¬ 
fered. was traced to the use of milk from a 
certain dairy, the cows of which had suffered 
from diarrhea. A lamb connected with the 
dairy had had sore throat. It is more than 
probable that many diseases may he traced 
to this source. 


Typhoid from Milk. —An epidemic of ty¬ 
phoid fever occurred some time since in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, as the result of the in¬ 
fection of the milk supply obtained from a 
New Hampshire dairy. The milk cans were 
washed with water from a well which had 
been contaminated from a neighboring privy- 
vault. A case of typhoid fever had occurred 
on the premises a short time previous. 

—The Poston Journal if Health is making 
things very unpleasant for the patent-medi¬ 
cine manufacturers and some of the manu¬ 
facturers of so-called “health foods” and 
“ foods for infants.” We think this new 
journal is doing good work in placing before 
the public the fact that the majority of man¬ 
ufactured foods now in the market are by no 
means what they are claimed to be. 

—There has not been a single epidemic re¬ 
ported this summer that was not directly 
traceable to the neglect of ordinary sanitary 
requirements.— The Sanitary News. 
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A NEW RECTAL IRRIGATOR. 

The virtue of hot water as an agent in 
removing the thickenings anti indurations 
which result from chronic congestions and 
inflammations of mucous suifaces 
and contiguous parts has long 
been recognized. In the treat¬ 
ment of pelvic indurations result¬ 
ing from cellulitis, no agent is so 
potent as the hot-water vagiual 
douche. Dr. Emmet states that 
he regards this one agent as more 
valuable than all other local meas¬ 
ures combined. 

The value of hot water in the 
treatment of rectal diseases seems 
to have been less appreciated by 
the profession, though recently it 
has been used by various special¬ 
ists, and with excellent results. 
For some years we have used hot 
water by means of the continuous 
enema, and with most excellent 
results ; but feeling the need of 
some better mode of applying hot 
water to this part of the body, we 
have experimented with various 
forms of instruments for the pur¬ 
pose. All the instruments found 
Rectal Irri- i u use, were too large to be used 
£ ator ‘ without, discomfort, in most cases, 
and all were made of metal, which, on account 
of its great conductivity of heat, is wholly 
unlit for this purpose. The mucous mem¬ 


brane is much more tolerant of heat than is 
the skin. When a metallic instrument is 
used, the beat transmitted to the very sensi¬ 
tive surface at the junction of the skin and 
mucous membrane becomes unbearable before 
the temperature is high enough to make the 
application of much value. We have had 
made an instrument, which we believe em¬ 
bodies the excellencies of instruments previ¬ 
ously made, and several additional advan¬ 
tages, chiefly the following :— 

1. It is made of hard rubber, a poor con¬ 
ductor of heat, which allows the use of water 
as hot as the mucous membrane will tol¬ 
erate. 

2. The instrument is of such size that it 
can he easily used, even in those cases in 
which there is unnatural contraction of the 
sphincter muscles from the irritation of a rec¬ 
tal ulcer or fissure, — the class of cases in w r hich 
an instrument of this sort is of greatest serv¬ 
ice, and in which other instruments can sel¬ 
dom be used, never, w ith water of proper tem¬ 
perature. 

3. The sleeve of the ihstrument is notched 
at its outer extremity, so as to prevent ob¬ 
struction to the return fiow r when the inner 
tube is pushed iu as far as allowed by the 
stop. 

Within the last ten months, we have used 
this instrument in more than one hundred 
cases of rectal diseases of various sorts, and 
have found it a most satisfactory and effect¬ 
ive aid in the management of this class of 
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diseases It has proved most serviceable in 
the following conditions : Hemorrhoids of all 
forms ; irritable rectum ; rectal ulcer and fis¬ 
sure; catarrh of the rectum* We have also 
found it of great use in the after-treatment 
of cases operated upon for fissure and fistula 
in ano. 

The temperature of the water should be 
105° to 120° F , or as hot as the patient can 
bear without discomfort. The application 
should he continued from ten to thirty 
minutes. It is most effective when taken 
with the patient in a horizontal or reclining 
position. The bowels should always be 
thoroughly evacuated by enema before using 
the irrigator. 

Astringent, anodyne, emollient, and other 
medicated solutions may be used with the 
irrigator. 

Directions for use accompany each irriga¬ 
tor. They can be obtained from the Sani¬ 
tary Supply Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Price, with douche and attachments, $3.00. 

41 of Irrigator, separate, - 1.25. 

Look out for Typhoid Fever .—The present is 
the season of the year in which the fatal 
typhoid germ is most to be dreaded. The 
evaporation of water from the soil occasions 
a concentration of the poison, and water-sup¬ 
plies are consequently more liable to contain 
the typhoid poison in deadly quantities. 

“ M. Dujardin Beaumetz, in a recent com¬ 
munication to the Paris Academy, gives the 
case of a family who took a house for the 
season, at a fashionable resort. They were 
warned not to drink the well-water, as it was 
supposed to be impure. They drank min¬ 
eral water exclusively until the last day of 
their stay, when, in the hurry of packing, 
they neglected to send for mineral water, and 
concluded to try the well-water. Ten drank 
of it, six of whom have since died ; the re¬ 
maining fqur, who had previously had ty¬ 
phoid fever, were made sick, bub recovered. 
A microscopic examination of the well-water 
revealed the presence of the baccillus sup¬ 
posed to be the cause of typhoid fever. M 


If the family referred to above, had taken 
pains to boil the water from the suspected 
well before drinking it, they might to-day be 
alive and well. Heat is one of the best disin¬ 
fectants. Suspicious water should always be 
boiled before drinking, as by this means the 
typhoid germs may be destroyed. 


Green Stools. — The g r een discharges of 
infants Buffering with some forms of bowel 
disorders have been shown to be due to a dis¬ 
ease germ which produces the green sub¬ 
stance. The usual cause is the use of milk 
or other food in a state of beginning decom¬ 
position, unclean nursing-bottles, or impure 
water. 

Don't Drown .—Very few cases of drowning 
need occur, if peop'e would preserve their 
presence of mind, even though unable t# 
swim. If, for instance, a party in a row-boat 
find their boot sinking from overloading, or 
owing to a leak, all may be kept afloat if 
they will quietly get out of the boat into the 
water, and use the boat simply as a buoy. 
A finger laid upon on oar* or some other 
floating object of equal siz-e, will bo sufficient 
to keep a person’s head out of water, ami 
enable him to see and breathe, provided he 
does not try to clamber on top of the boat. 
If persons who cannot swim will keep these 
suggestions in mind, the information may 
sometime prove of value. 

Granular Lids .—It has been shown by re 
cent investigations that granular lids are 
caused by germs. It is thus apparent that 
this common and most troublesome eye affec¬ 
tion is contagious. The disease is most often 
conveyed through the use of the same towel 
by infected and well persons. This source of 
e} T e-disease cannot be too carefully guarded. 
As soou as a person—child or adult—com¬ 
plains of soreness of the eyes, he should at 
once be forbidden the use of towels used by 
other persons; and care should be taken that 
the eyes of other persons do not come in con 
tact with the towel used by the diseased 
person. 
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THE COHN-FIELD AND TOBACCO FIELD. 

The Indian Com looked over the fence. 

Ami what do you think he spied ?— 

A field of Tobacco already to bloom, 

And stretching in lordly pride* 

To his brnad leaved neighbor at once lie called. 
In accents loud and clear* 

“ 1 thought you belonged to a sunnier clime ; 
Pray what are you doing here?” 

tto then, with a haughty air, replied 
The plant of power and |>elf, 

'•You are pleased to ask of luy business, sir; 
Say, what do you do for yourself V” 

* 4 1 feed the muscle, and blood, and bone, 

To make our farmers strong, 

And furnish food lor their little ones 
That round their tables throng.” 

14 1 move in a somewhat loftier sphere,” 

The foreign guest replied, 

'As the chosen friend and companion dear 
Of men of wealth and pride. 

•• I’m lhe chief delight of the gay young spark ; 
O’er the wise iny sway 1 hold ; 

1 lurk in the earnest student’s cell, 

In ihe dowager’s box of gold. 

“Thousands of hands at. my bidding work. 
Millions of dollars I raise—” 

He ceased to speak, and in angry mood 
Responded the tasselled maize : 

“You’re in secret league with dyspeptic ills— 

A merciless traitor baud; 

With clouds of smoke you pollute the air, 

With lluods of slime, the land. 


“You tax the needy laborer sore: 

Y r ou quicken the drunkard's thirst; 

You exhaust the soil. Ami 1 wish you’d go 
To the place whence you came at lirst!” 

— Youth'* Temperance Banner. 

HOW CARELESS KATE BECAME CAREFUL 
KATIE. 

11Y S. IS ADORE M1NE11. 

Katie Guay was seven years old,—quite old 
enough, as Mamina Gray said, to put her active little 
bruin to some use beside just fun and frolic. That 
she had a bright mind, her many droll sayings and 
dolii;: > showed. Had it not been for that, you might 
have doubted It, so constant was her p!fa, “I can’t 
remeuih r/’ or “ I didn't think.’* 

Of course Katie could remember, and Katie did 
think, but it was only the things she wanted to. If 
it was about play or fun, she remembered well 
enough; but anything she was not Interested in, 
she listened to very heedlessly, if she listened to it 
at all. 

This same carelessness characterized everything 
she did. She never could tiud her lud or mittens; 
she hung her cloak on the Door; and her toys were 
always in confusion, just where she happened to 
leave them. That is why she was called “Careless 
Kate.” 

She left her be.sl hat and a lovely new picture-book 
out doors to be rained oil and ruined, because she 
“did n't think ; M she put chocolate drops and gum, 
forbidden articles, in her pocket, then sat by the lire, 
and so ruined a nice dress; she left a bottle of ink 
where baby could get it, and deluge the carpet,—all, 
every-day occurrences, and still she “didn’t think.” 
Mamma really thought she would, when she left by 
the hearth, the beautiful doliie Aunt Kate brought 
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her from France, and melted the wax all off its face. 
But it took a harder lesson than that. She learned 
it though. 

Mamma hud often warned her about running out 
in the dew and rain without her thick boots or rub¬ 
bers, about drinking Ice-water when she was very 
warm, about lying on the floor, her favorite position, 
and about getting in draughts; for mamma had two 
children younger than Katie to care for, and eon id 
not afford to have any of them get sick. 

“What are draughts ? ” asked inquisitive Katie. 

‘‘They are currents 
of air, dear, usually un¬ 
derstood as cold, espe¬ 
cially in such a house 
as tills. Grandpapa 
built this honsVt years 
and years ago, before 
they knew how to build 
them properly* Fresh 
air must come in from 
somewhere for us to 
breathe, but instead of 
coining in near the ceil¬ 
ing, as cold air should, 
it comes in from under 
the badly litting doors 
and poorly joined cor¬ 
ners, a .d lifts the warm 
air up. So you must 
never lie on the floor, 
especially when you are 
warm and tired. Just 
put your hand on the 
floor near the door, 
and you will led the 
draught. You cannot 
see it.’’ 

I really don't think 
Katie forgot this. How 
could she, when it was 
all explained so clearly 
to her? 1 guess she “didn't think;” for it was 
only tlu‘ next afternoon that mamma found her fast 
asleep on the floor, with flushed cheeks and a decid¬ 
edly wheezy way of breathing. The door stood 
partly open, too, and such a draught ! Her toys 
were scattered far and wide, and the work-basket 
had suffered. But mamma did u't mind that. She 
v*as minding Katie’s cold. 

Poor mamma ! Diphtheria had been raging in the 
town, and she had tried so hal’d to keep the dread 
d s»5lsc from her darlings, by cure! id obedience to 
the laws of health. She bail stood like a sentinel on 
duly for weeks; hut now that the disease h .d abat d 
without entering her Imice, she hud trusted much t • 
the obedience of the well-warned, but irrepressible, 
Untie, and had relaxed her vigilance a little. Only 


that morning she captured Katie out in the wet gras* 
and cold autumn wind, where she had slipped from 
her bed, in her night-gown and worsted slippers, to 
entice her much-abused, long-enduring kitty from its 
refuge under the porch. She was brought in shiver¬ 
ing, and plunged into a warm batli and given a good 
rubbing; but to all reproofs she only replied, “1 
dUln-t think.” 

Now, to cap the climax, she had chased poor Fido 
round and round the room, trying to tie a tin cup to 
his tail, and then thrown herself, heated and tired. 


down on the floor by the door, and fallen asleep, 
saying sleepily, “How go* d that cold air feCls! 1 
guess mamma won’t care, if 1 get up pretty quick.” 
Isn’t it too bad when a girl of seven Is harder to care 
for than a baby of two ? Mamma Gray’s other chil¬ 
dren minded, even the blessed baby. 

I cannot tell all about the long, long illness that 
was the result of the heavy cold Katie took that 
day. She passed a restless night, and woke up next 
morning with a feverish, heavy head, and a burning, 
aching throat. Mamma did all she could, but Katie 
onB grew worse and worse. Then the doctor came, 
lie shook his head when lie looked at the dry, sore 
throat her parched mouth disclosed, and said a word 
that made Mamma Gray turn pale—“ DiphtheriaP 

Well. Katie got belter by and by, t ough the doc- 
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tor says she may bo troubled with throat difficulty all 
her life, unless she is very careful to guard against 
exposure. She has since had to have her tonsils cut 
out, 44 because they always staid swelled,” she says; 
but really and truly, because she “didn’t think.” 

But the worst of all 1 have not yet told. The other 
children took the terrible disease, and oh ! sad to toll, 
her dear little haby brother died. That is why Katie’s 
mamma wears a black dress; and as that makes 
Katie think so often, they have changed her name to 
•‘Careful Katie*” 

Don’t you think it pays for little folks to think 
about their health once in a while, and not leave it 
all to their mammas ? 

PUZZLE—SOMETHING TO AVOID . 

TimEE-Forums of a cross, and 
A circle complete. 

An upright whore two 
Semicircles do meet; 

A right-angled triangle, 

Standing on feet. 

Two semicircles, and a 
Circle, complete. 

A newer. —TOBACCO. 



[ All qae^tiona must be accompanied by the full name 
and mid rests of the writer, na it is often necessary to address 
by lett. r the person asking the question. 

Licorice Root —Magnesia—-Compresses—In¬ 
dian Oil.” —Mrs. T. W. B., Connecticut, asks:— 

44 1. Do you consider It, unhealthful to chew a little 
licorice root every day or night, continuing t he prac¬ 
tice for some length of time ? 

“3. Is it proper to use magnesia whenever there 
is evidence of too much acid in the stomach, ns 
shown by the presence of uric acid in the urine ? 

44 3. Is It proper to apply wet cloths to the stomach 
and bowels to relieve nervous weakness, or to grasp 
a wet handkerchief in the hands to induce sleep ? 

“ 4. What do you think of 4 Indian Oil’ ?” 

Ans. 1, The habit of chewing is not a good one, 
nevertheless we have no evidence that a little licorice 
root taken once or twice a day would materially in¬ 
jure a person. 

*3. Magnesia is not an antidote for uric acid. Ex¬ 
cessive uric acid usually indicates an inactive state 
of the liver, indigestion, or the excessive use of flesh 
food. The cause of the difficulty should be ascer¬ 
tained and removed. 

3. Compresses applied over the stomach are fre¬ 
quently beneficial for nervous exhaustion due to dis¬ 
ordered digestion. The application of a wet hand¬ 


kerchief or a moist compress of any sort to the 
palms of the hands or soles of the feet is sometimes 
useful as a remedy for sleeplessness. It is especially 
good in cases in which there is dryness and burning 
of the palms or soles. 

4. We know nothing about “ Indian Oil,” except 
that it is a quack nostrum, and likely to do more 
harm than good. 

Danger to Wells.— M. A. N., Indiana, inquires: 
“How near to a well may a privy-vault he located 
without danger ?" 

Ho*. Eight or ten miles would probably be a safe 
distance, although it Is possible that communication 
might 1)0 established between the vault and the well 
even at the distance named, as through fissures in 
the rocky strut tun, or through water courses pas-iug 
through seams in rocky strata. A vault and a well 
both located upon an ordinary village lot, even if 
made as far apart as passible, are an unsafe combina¬ 
tion. Sue It an arrangement is a constant menace to 
the lion!ih and lives of those who use the water from 
tlie well. iTivy-vaults Bhould be abolished. If the 
privy-vim It could he banished from civilized communi¬ 
ties, typhoid fever would almost who ly disappear. 
The statistics of death in large cities show that, as sew¬ 
erage systems have been introduced, the number of 
deaths from typhoid fever has been diminished, and 
in proportion to the extension of the sewerage system. 

Milk and Blood.—J. T. C.. Canada, inquires: 
“Does milk make blood V If so, in what way should 
it be taken ? Also, does it produce flesh ?” 

Aiis. Milk is food, and consequently, when di¬ 
gested, will be converted into both blood and flesh. 
Ordinarily, milk should be introduced into the system 
by way of the stomach. It may be taken either cooked 
or raw. Cooked milk is very digestible, and loss lia¬ 
ble to produce gastric derangements, or to be an oc¬ 
casion of disease. Every house-wife knows that 
scalded milk will keep longer in the stomach than 
raw milk ; that is, it is less liable to ferment. Milk 
should never ho taken as a drink. It should be eaten 
and chewed like other food, and consequently should 
be taken in small sips, being eaten with a hard 
cracker, a bit; of dry toast, or at least with some¬ 
thing which will require thorough mastication. 


Oil Baths,—L. J. A., Michigan, inquires: “Is the 
oil bath useful as a means of re levlng inactivity of 
the skin ; and if olive-oil is used constantly for some 
time, will it have a tendency to stain or discolor the 
skin 

Ans. The oil bath, or oil rubbing, is one of the 
most useful means of encouraging activity of the 
skin. Pure olive-oil will not discolor the skin. Co- 
coanut-oil i-» preferred, however, as it seems to be 
absorbed more readily. 
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Electric Belts.—A. W. R. inquires: “Arc any of 
the electric belts or other similar appliances so exten¬ 
sively advertised, possessed of the merits claimed lor 
them as curative agents?” 

Ans, Many of the so-called electrical belts pro¬ 
duce no electr cal current whatever. Others produce 
a slight current, but so weak that it really has no 
thera|>cutie value. We have no faith in this class of 
remedies, and have met many persons who had used 
them for a long time without benefit. 


Disease of the Eyes.—D. S., Iowa, states that he 
lms suffered for many years from chronic inflamma¬ 
tion of the ejes, attended by considerable discharge. 
He recently had one eye injured by a blow from a 
ball. Wishes a prescription for treatment. 

An*. We would advise you by all means to con¬ 
sult a good specialist. Your case doubtless requires 
more skillful treatment than you would be able to 
administer yourself. 


Hemorrhoids.—A subscriber wishes us to pub¬ 
lish a reliable remedy for hemorrhoids. 

Ads. There are several kinds of hemorrhoids, 
and several conditions which, by an unprofessional 
person, might be mistaken for hemorrhoids, conse¬ 
quently we cannot prescribe any one remedy which 
will effect a cure in all cases, 'l’wo kinds of hem¬ 
orrhoids require a surgical operation for their re¬ 
lief. Astringent applications are o!ten useful. Dis¬ 
till* d extract of witch-hazel is frequently useful, 
especially in cases where there is a tendency to hem- 
on h ge. The sit/.-bath and the application of cloths 
wrung from cold water frequently give great relief. In 
certain cases hot applications are more useful. The 
bowrls should be kept regular by the use of coarse 
grains and the free use of fruits. The rectal irriga¬ 
tor we have found very useful in treating hemor¬ 
rhoids, us well as other forms of rectal disease. This 
instalment is described in the department of Domes¬ 
tic Medicine in this issue. 


Acne, or Face Dimples.—ii. S. inquires the cause 
of pimples ujam the face of young ladies. 

.•I ns. We suppose our correspondent has refer¬ 
ence to the form of acne which consists in the inflam¬ 
mation of the oil glands of the skin. Gross diet, 
constipated bowels, and disordered digestion, and 
irregular habits ate frequent causes of this difficulty. 
It can usually be cured by a simple, abstemious diet, 
frequent bathing, and attention to tin* general I ealth. 
In Mime cases a mild astringent lotion applied to the 
face is found beneficial. A lotion consisting of one 
dram of sulphate of zinc to the pint of water, applied 
to tlm face at night, with a soft cloth nr sponge, and 
allowed to remain over night, we have frequently 
found very serviceable. 


Mifcerjiry JjSTo&mp. 

We have received from the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultuie, Bulletin No. 13, of the Di¬ 
vision of Chemistry on Food and Food AduUcrants. 
It is a pamphlet of 200 pages, devoted to spices and 
condiments, and the means employed for their adulter¬ 
ation, together with a technical discussion of the sub¬ 
ject, and of the methods employed for their detection. 
Several fine illustr tions of the microscopical appear¬ 
ance of various articles, with and without adultera¬ 
tion, add to the value of the work. There are also 
two appendixes,—one containing a list of works on 
spices and condiments, the other containing some of 
the laws relating to the adulteration of spices and 
condiments. 


The Century , for September, presents its readers 
with a varied and interesting table of contents. 
Among the subjects treated, are, “College Frater¬ 
nities,” by John Addison Porter; “An Ancient 
School Worked on Modern Ideas;” “The Industrial 
Idea of Education;” “The University and the Bi¬ 
ble;” “Women Who Go to College.” These make 
this number one of especial value, to those interested 
in the educational topics of the day. Besides thesa 
there are installments of the “Lincoln History;” 
“A Mexican Campaign ;” “Hard Times in the Con¬ 
federacy; ” “ Exile by Administrative Process,” with 
stories and pnemB, and the usual Topics of the Time. 

Tiie Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


DemmesVs Monthly for October, closes the twenty- 
fourth volume of this popular magazine. “On an 
Ocean Steamer” is the lending article, which is finely 
illustrated with graphic scenes on the steam-ship 
“Saalc.” “Blessing and a Blight in Algeria,” “Lost 
in the Desert,” “American Indian Women of To¬ 
day,” “Relation of Food to Health,” and “Results 
of Defective Drainage,” are among the many other 
interesting articles to be found in this issue. A 
sketch of Mrs. Esther T. Uoush, accompanied by a 
life-like j>oi trait of this well-known temperance 
worker, is also to be found in this number. 

Subscription price, $2.00 per annum. 15 East 
14th SL, New York City. 

LiitclTs Living Age , for September 15, oilers its 
readers, among other good things, “Michael Angelo,* 
by W. W. Story ; “ The Non-Chinese Races of 
China;” “Recent Oriental Discovery,” by Prof. A. 
U. Suyce ; “Globular Star Clusters ;” and “ Literary 
Dram-Drinking,” from the Syioitnor, 

Subscription price. $8.00. 1'ubliMied every Satur¬ 
day, by Littli.l Sl Co., Boston. 
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SEASONABLE BILLS OF FARE. 

BIInTSTEIR, ito. 1. 

Sago and Potato Soup,* 

Scalloped Cauliflower, Beet? and Potatoes, + 

• Sliced Tomatoes, 

Sump, Steamed Rice, 

Whole-Wheat Bread, Granola, 

Apple Loaf, Grapes. 

XJlOSTiTIEie. 3STO- 2. 

Brown Soup.lt 

Potato Snow-Bulla, Browned Cauliflower, 

Celery, Mashed Penn,)! 

Parched Farinose with Pouches and Cream, 

Oatmeal Biscuit, Graham Bread. 

Sweet Apple Pudding, Pears. 

Potato Snow- Balls, —Cut large potatoes into quar- 
ters; if small, leave undivided. Boil in just enough 
water to cover. When tender, drain and dry in the 
usual way. Take up two or three pieces at a time, 
and in a strong, clean cloth press them compactly 
together in the shape of halls. Serve in a folded 
napkin on a hot dish. 

Browned Cauliflower.—Beat together two eggs, a 
little salt, four tablespoonfuls of sweet cream, and a 
small quantity of grated bread crumbs well moist¬ 
ened with a little milk, until of the consistency of 
batter. Steam the cauliflower until it is tender, but 
not fallen to pieces. Separate it into small hunches, 
dip each top in the prepared mixture, and place in 
nice order in a pudding-dish. Brown in the oven, 
and serve hot 


Scalloped Cauliflower.—Prepare the cauliflower, 
and steam or boil until tender. If boiled, use equal 
quantities of milk and water. Separate into hunches 
of equal size, place in u pudding-dish, cover with a 
cream sauce, sprinkle with grated bread cm mbs, and 
brown in the oven. 

Samp.—Use one part of samp to four and a half 
parts of boiling water. It is the best plan to reserve 
enough of the water to moisten the samp before add¬ 
ing it to the boiling water, as it is much less likely to 
cook in lumps. Boil rapidly until the mush has well 
set, then cook slowly for from two to three hours. 
Samp is best cooked in a steamer or double boiler. 

Baked Apple Loaf.—Prepare some dough with 
yeast, as for buns. When ready for the last molding, 
cut it into three portions. Put a little flour on the 
bread-board, mold the dough, and roll as thin as 
pie-erusfc, and ill such shape as will fit a shallow huk- 
ing-tin. Place on the tin, and spread with a layer of 
easy-cooking tart apples sliced thin. Cover this with 
a second layer of dough. Add another layer of ap¬ 
ples, and cover with the third portion of dough. 
Pinch the edges of the dough well together, let the 
loaf rise till very light, then bake. .Serve with sugar 
and cream. If the apples will not cook quickly, they 
may be first steamed partly tender, before putting into 
the loaf. If the crust appears too hard when taken 
from the oven, it may be covered with a wet napkin, 
and allowed to steam fora little while before serving. 

Sweet Apple Pudding.—Pare, core, and slice tine, 
enough good, ripe, juicy sweet apples to fill a pint 
Imwl. Heat, in a double boiler, a quart of new milk 
to scalding. Pour it, when not, over a cupful of good 
granulated corn meal, and beat very thoroughly to 
remove all lumps. Return to the double lauler, and 
cook until the meal is set. The batter should then 
be about the consistency of good corn mush. Remove 
from the fire, add a pint of cold milk, stir in tin* 
sliced apples, one-third of a cup of sugar or molasses. 


* See March number of thin journal. 1 See January number. 
t See May number. § See April number. 
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and a teaspoon fill of flour braided with a very little 
milk. Turn all into a deep earthen crock or pud¬ 
ding-dish, and, stirring frequently for the first Hour, 
bake slowly from three to four hours. It. should he 
moderately brown on the top when done. Serve 
warm or CO Id. 


WAXING HARD WOOD FLOORS. 

Tins Scientific Amcricnn offers the following as 
the best method for waxing hard wood floors :— 

“Take a pound of the best bees-wax, cut it up into 
very small pieces, and let it thoroughly dissolve in 
three pints of turpentine, stirring occasionally, If 
necessary. The mixture should be only a triile 
thicker than the clear turpentine. Apply it with a 
rag to the surface of the floor, which should he 
smooth and perfectly clean. This is the difficult 
part of the work, for if you put on either too much 
or too little, a good polish will be impossible. The 
right amount varies, less being required for hard, 
close grained wood, and more if the wood is soft and 
open grained. Even professional ‘waxers ’ are some¬ 
times obliged to experiment, and novices should al¬ 
ways try a square foot or two first. 

“Put on what you think will be enough, and leave 
the place untouched and unetepped on for twenty- 
four hours, or longer if needful. When it is thor¬ 
oughly dry, rub it with a hard brush until it shines. 
If it polishes well, repeat the process over the entire 
lloor. If it does not, remove the wax with line 
sand-paper, and try again, using more or le s than 
before, as may he necessary, and continue your ex¬ 
perimenting until you secure the desired result. If 
the mixture is slow in drying, add a little of the com¬ 
mon ‘driers’ sold by paint dealers,—japan, for in¬ 
stance,—in the proportion of one part of the drier to 
six parts of turpentine. When the floor is a large 
one. you may vary the tedious work of polishing, by 
strapping a brush to each foot, and skating over it.” 

Potted Plants.—The two great enemies to plants 
in pots are want of drainage and sour soil. Perhaps 
the one Is the cause of Mm other. Many people do 
not set? the necessity for drainage; they do not un¬ 
derstand why careful gardeners put all those rocks in 
the bottom of a pot. In the same way the same peo¬ 
ple cannot see why farmers ami gardeners go to the 
• xpense of putting in drains. One cause of sour soil 
is too large a pot; another is overwatering a plant, 
keeping the soil in an everlasting state of slop; still 
another is potting the plant in soil or compost which 
is too close and binding, and which does not allow 
the water to percolate through. Use us small pots as 
the roots will allow. Live too much drainage rather 
than too little. Once a year is often enough to re-pot. 


—Stale crackers are much freshened by setting in 
a hot oven for a lesv minutes. 


Cheap Food. -It is a false economy that induces 
people to use cheap butter, cheap meat, cheap Hour, 
and other cheap articles nf food, in nine eases out 
of ten, cheap articles of food are either damaged or 
adulterated, and are dear at any price. They are 
seldom what they purport to he, and il not really 
dangerous to use. generally prove unsatisfactory to 
the purchaser or consumer. Of oil cheap tilings, 
cheap articles of food should he most carefully 
avoided. Bread Unit is heavy or sour has passed the 
bounds of redemption. Butter that has become ran¬ 
cid cannot he regenerated by the addition of coloring. 
Meats that are tainted can by no chemical process he 
restored to their original condition, and the secret 
of infusing freshness into stale vegetables and de¬ 
cayed fruits remains undiscovered. To use low-priced 
stuff for food is not only extravagant and foolish, but 
criminal. It is a flagrant violation of the laws of 
physiology and hygiene, and a reckless defiance of 
disease and death. Beware of low-priced articles of 
food .—The Kitchen. 


To Wash Luces.—An exchange gives the follow¬ 
ing way as a good method for washing laces; “Fold 
the lace two or three times, and tack it to a piece of 
dean white damn I. Wash in warm water, with soap, 
not rubbing, but dipping it up ami down in the water, 
and patting it between your hands; change the water 
once. Then dip it into very hot water, roll it up with 
the flannel outside, and squeeze it as dry as possible. 
Then remove the tacking thread, and dip the lace into 
cold water, into which a little pearl starch lias been 
dissolved. 

“Take it out, and roll it up in a large cambric hand¬ 
kerchief, squeeze it dry, and again fold it up in a dry 
handkeichief. Let it remain for an hour, then fold a 
linen sheet four times, spread upon it a fine piece of 
linen or an old fine cambric handkerchief. Lay your 
lace upon it, carefully smooth out with your hand all 
folds or creases, and gently pull each pattern into 
proper shape; then spread over it another fine hand¬ 
kerchief, folded double, and iron willi a hot iron. Re¬ 
move the upper cloth from the lace, hut do not touch 
the lace until it is perfectly dry. It dries in its im¬ 
pression on the cambric, and perfectly retains the 
beauty of its pattern. When quite dry, fold it In tis¬ 
sue paper, and it will look like new lace.” 

—The family table ought lo be bright and cheer¬ 
ful, a sort Of domestic altar, where every one casts 
down hi* offering, great or small, of pleasantness 
and peace; where, for at least a brief space in the 
duy, all annoyances are laid aside, till stormy tem¬ 
pers hushed, all quarrels healed, every one being 
glad and contented to sit down at the same board, 
and eat the same bread and salt, making it, whether 
it ho a rich repast or a dinner of herbs, equally a 
joyful meal .—ScL 
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1^" Hiia number goes to press In the absence of the edi¬ 
tor#, Dr. atid Mrs. Kellogg being absent iu Colorado, attend- 
a meeting of I lie Health and Teinpernnce Association of 
that Slate, and gutting a few days' vacation from their ardu- 
•is duties at homt. 


£37“ By invitation, the editor hail the pleasure of attending 
recently the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons, 
at Washington, D. C. The meeting was chiefly made up of 
leading specialist# in various Hues, and was the first of It# 
kind iu this couutry. Numerous physicians of world-wide 
celebrity were present at the Congress, and took part In iu 
proceedings. Among other# wore Sir Spencer Wells, the fa¬ 
mous o^ariotomist of London, England ; Dr. Ferrier, the re¬ 
nowned explorer of the brain, by means of experiments upon 
monkey#; and hia scarcely less famous pupil, Mr. Horsley, 
who bus astonished the world not more by the apparent rash¬ 
ness with which he opens the skull in search of bruin tumors 
or nbsocftees, than by the brilliance of his successes Iu the 
cure of cases of epilepsy and other maladies hitherto consid¬ 
ered hopeless. The eminent Prof. Ksmurch ami many other 
notables were also present. 


The Sanitarium family were made happy a few weeks 
since to welcome hark to their midst, their old chaplain* 
Rider L. McCoy, of Iowa, w ho served with great acceptance 
in the aaotie capacity for some IcugLh of time several your# ago. 


££7” Elder Hutchins, of Vermont, for several years occu¬ 
pied thu position of chaplain in tue Sanitarium, a position for 
which his personal qualities and long experience eminently 
qualified him. The managers consented to his relinquish¬ 
ing hia position only on account of his earnest pJen that, ad¬ 
vancing years and increasing infirmities rendered it impoa- 
aible for him to sustain, wilhoiu serious injury to himself, the 
responsibilities ami duties Involved in the religious care of 
eo largo an institution 


|3^"This nnmborof Goon Hi.ai.tu ie printed in the office 
of the Good Health Publishing Go., which now has u com¬ 
pletely equipped priming oflice. The publishers will attempt 
to maintain, and, if possible, improve npon, the excellent 
qoaiitv of mechuuical work which has heretofore been done 
on Ike jotmtul. 


J^The Sanitarium baa recently made a valuable addition 
to its {.’rounds by the purchase of several adjoining properties, 
by which its present beautiful surroundings will be greatly 
improved. Work will be begun at once in the removal of 
fences, out buildings, etc.: and the new grounds will be 
graded and laid out iu lawns and walks, which will greatly en¬ 
hance the attractivcMiess of w hut is already ihe finest pr< ru- 
loes iu the city. 

The Sanitarium Kindergarten i#uue of the mot-t flour¬ 
ishing features of the institution. Between thirty and forty 
little folks daily gather iu the rooms of this department, 
where they are trained un-er the watchful care of Mie-s Af- 
foiter and her assistants. The Sanitarium Kindergarten dif¬ 
fer# from ad others iu that in it the principles of health and 
temperance are made prominent features. In u 11 particulars, 
the little ones are brought lip iu the way in which they should 
go ; ami we cannot imagine » belter oppori unity for children 
from three lo five years of age to got a bin* iu the right Ai- 
rcoiinn. lhuu in such a school as thif. Six months of the sort 
of training given there Is worth several years of iuler m Uou! 
ing of the average sort. 


{37“The advertisement of Hill's Patent Milk Aeratwr, 
Winch was noticed as appearing nut mouih, was crowded 
over to l lie present fasne, in wh'eh It appears. We command 
the invention us a useful one. 


1ST Now is the time to join the Jouiiturliun Twining 
School of Nurses. This flourishing school now numbers (> 0111 # 
scores of graduates, wbo are u> be found in all parts of the 
United States, sueeesslnil)' engaged iu the useful profession 
of nursing. There is uu more useful or lucrative profession 
in which the average young man or woman van engage. 
Good nurses are always iu great demuud. Young women, 
especially, should be interested in the opportunity for Inde¬ 
pendence afforded by this profession. There is a growing 
surplus of fecbool-leachere, uud the competition keeps wages 
at m pittance. We have known a good many young women 
who luid made a success in teaching, exchange that profes¬ 
sion for nursing, with reul advantage, heaithwise us well a# 
pecuniarily. For circulars and other information, address 
Mr.-. L M. iliiii, Matron of Uie Sanitarium, tiatile Greek, 
Mich. 


The title «f the series of articles by Dr. Oswald wu# 
erroneously uum.uuced iu our last issue as “The Drink Prob¬ 
lem.” The Doctor deals, a# tue reader will discover, with 
the more comprehensive topic, "The Poison Habit.” it is a 
fashion with u certain class of scientists to mu Ice, now and 
then, wide digressions from the channel of tine scientific 
rt usoulug, in the attempt lo find some sort of scientific apol¬ 
ogy for human vices. Dr. Oswald attacks this class from 
tbi ir own fortress, and shows that science and nature arc 
noi frieudly lo vices of any sort; that there is no real antago¬ 
nism between nature and religion. Those who believe muu 
to be totally depruw.d in nature will perhaps take issue with 
the Doctor on a few points; nut they will certainly admit that 
the view presented, places humanity upon a mure dignified 
fooling, and that the muu who will follow only those instinct# 
which are not depraved eiiher by habit or heredity, cannot go 
very lurusiruy. We leei sure that tue article* from Dr. Os¬ 
wald f peu will receive a careful ami candid perusal. 


Holiday Canvassing —Now is the time for canvassers to 
be thin king of gelling ready for the tioliduy canvass. Every¬ 
body will #o»m be tbinkmg, *• What shall we buy for a present ?*’ 
for some friend. Thousands of dollars are annua ly spent 
Tor useless trinkets, usually because no sensible substitute 
is found which will be at once useful and unique. As such a 
present worthy to find a place in every household, we offer 
Glut heuutiful and useful volume alroudy familiar to many of 
our readers. “Sunbeams of Health und Temperance.” This 
popular work sell# rapidly, and is eminently well adapted 
lo the holiday trade. Canvassers do well with it. It seli# 
eas.iy, and hence can be Successfully handled by agents of lit¬ 
tle experience. The w’ork is brimful of interest, and of uuiqu# 
und useful information blended iu such a manner as to make 
u most readable voloine, besides being profusely illnstruted, 
AfjntfK u'auicct to can must for “ Sunbeam* ” in eo*ry town i/% 
th/- United JStut.ee und Canada. Applications whl be referred 
to Suite agents, who Will give them prompt attention. 


CHEAP EXCURSION RATES TO CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION. 

Tun Chicago and Grand Trunk; uud Detroit, Grand Haven 
and Milwaukee Railway# announce very low excursion rate# 
to Chicago and return, for the Exposition. The round-Lrtp 
rule from Battle Creek, including one admission to the Ex¬ 
position, Is only $4.50. Tickets will bo sold on Tuesdays, 
September 11th. lHth, and fiolh; October 2nd. flth, and HUh, 
good going on date or sale, and good to return up to and la- 
„ gl tiding Monday next lollowing date of sale. 
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HEALTH 



In the effort to meet the necessities of a large Sanitarium with its grea* 
variety of patients, we have produced a number of food preparations adapted 
to different diseased conditions, the merits of which are such as to secure for 
them a very large and increasing sale, not only to persons belonging to the 
invalid class, but those who wish by “ good living ** to avoid disease. The fol¬ 
lowing are the leading preparations :— 


Ceuta per ft. 

Wheatena,. .12 

Avenola,. \Z 

Granola.12 

Gluten Food,..40 

Infant’s Food,. 40 

White Gluten Food,.25 


Sample packages containing specimens of each of oar foods sent postpaid for 60 cents. 

Selected samples, 25 cents. 

All grain preparations can be supplied in large or small lots, as we keep 
a fresh supply constantly on hand of goods which are largely made expressly 
for us, of a superior quality of grain. Address, 


Ceuta per It). 

Oatmeal Biscuit, . 1 - 

Medium Oatmeal Crackers,.10 

Plain Oatmeal Crackers.10 

No. 1 Graham Crackers, 10 

No. 2 Graham Crackers,.10 

Plain GrahamCrackers[Dyspeptic 10 


Ceuta per lb. 

White Crackers.10 

Whole-Wheat Wafers, .12 

Gluten Wafers,. ...‘JO 

Rye Wafers.12 

Fruit Crackers,.20 

Carbon Crackers,.[netj 15 


ITARIUM FOOD 



Does 'Cyclingaid to vigorous 
appetite, good digestion, exhil- 
erated spirits, innocent pleasure 
and health for all ? 


YES! 



Would the majority of American riders of first- 
class machines have ridden for ten years, and con¬ 
tinue to ride Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles, if 
they were not the best? 

NO! 

The most comprehensive 'Cycling catalogue 
published, free upon application, 

POPE MEG. CO.. 

79 Frankiin Street, Boston; 12 Warren Street, 
New York; 291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 



NEQUALLED AS A POLISHER. 

A Benefit to the Gums. 

Or. J. P. Carmichael, D.D.S., Milwaukee, Wts.* 
adds li.a testimony regarding the merits of tho 


2"* 

• 7 ^ 







Milwaukee, WK, .Inly 1888. 

Gentlemen:— The more 1 u»e your Ideal Fell Tooth Pol 
!«her the more favorably impressed I urn with it. As a 
polisher for the teeth unit a meant* of hardening 'sensitive 
gums it baa no equal. J. P. CARMICHAEL, i). I), S. 

Its Economy: First cost, 00 cents, for holder nrnl box 
of 18 Kelt Polishers, latter only need bo renewed, JJ5 cents 
per box ; holder imperishable ; at all droggisie or mailed 
by HORSEY MFC. CO. v Utica, N. Y, 


J Vittle Creek, AIieli. 


PLAIN FACTS 


For Old and young, 

13J . H • KELLOGG, M. O., 

Member of the American o' He Health Association^ The 
American Society of Microscopists. The Stats Med¬ 
ical Association. Thr Association for the Ad 
rancewefit of Science, etc ., etc . 

New Edit Ion, ••Revised and ICnUtn/ed. 

This work has passed rapidly through several largs 
editions, aggregating over 

100,000 COPIES, 

All of which have been sold within the five years. 
The hook is commended by leading journalists, clergy¬ 
men, physicians, and all w ho examine it thoroughly. The 
new edition contains many new and interesting chapters, 
muklng a handsome octavo volume of 041 pages, haud- 
somely hound in the following styles:— 

Cloth, Embossed in Gold nrnl Jet, 

Leather (Library Style), 

Half Morocco, Gilt Edge*. 

This work is sold exclusively by subscription, and Is oae 
of the best selling books published. 

Reliable and Energetic Agents Wanted 

In Canada and in every township in the Uuited States, 
whom liberal compensation will be paid. 

For Agent’s outfit ami full information, address, 

I. F. SEGNER & CO., Publishers, 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Or, PACIFIC PRESS, Oakland, Cul., Agents for P* 
cific Coast, Australia and New Zealand. 





































Ts AMERICAN WATCHMAN’S TIME DETECTOR 


T ins Electrical Instrument is designed to uml 
• l< m's kft p an exact record of the doing of the night 
Nvatohninn in any establishment where it is in use. It 
is tin accurate und faithful guardian of your premises dur¬ 
ing the night. 

It i> simple reliable and absolutely infallible. Cannot 
be tampered with. Thousands if testimonials from the 
tir.st eoneerns of the. world. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 

The Cleveland Electrical Manufacturing Co,, 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. U. S. A. 




I}o H]ore ^oui^d Shoulders! 

SHOULDER BRACES FOR CHILDREN OF ALL 
ACES, AS WELL AS ADULTS, 

Carefully Fitted at Reasonable Prices. 
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invalid Rolling Chair. 

(.Reclining.) 

(A priceless Boon to 
tLoee who arc un¬ 
able to walk. The 

.T FACT 



MmiU. m til U PfttMAf 


.uwipn., 

the world. Send tor' 
Clrnular to 



M, A, SPENCER & CO 

SUJIGICA L INST It UMUNI'S 


it 


AND A PTLIANCES . 

196 & 197 West Seventh Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Syringes, Supporters, Crutches, Invalid Chairs, Rubhirr Goods, Ear-Trumpeto, 
Atomisers, Batteries, etc. 

We are ilttinn TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER BRACES, Etc., daily, and 
give it special attention. Lady attendant ami separate room for Ludies, where will be found many 
articles uf interest to ladies. 

STORE OPEN TILL 9 O'CLOCK ON MONDAV AND TUESDAY EVENINGS. 
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Seamless Heel Elastic Stockings, 



For KNLAIidED VEINS AND 
WEAK JOINTS. 


Call or send for Measure Blank. 


APPARATUS FOR 

DEFORMITIES. 

Of Best Quality and at 
Reasonable Prices. 



Also I iilvUshei K •• emi MEDICAL JOURNAL." Send for Sample Copy. 


T FASHIONABLE DRESS, 

And ITow to Drees Healthfully. The subject of fashion* 
able dress considered from a medical standpoint. 40 pp., 
10cents. Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 
. „ . . BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


gCHOOL CHARTS. 

A series of ten ctaromo-lUhogrnpio plates, each 
.'Llx4H inches, illustrating anatomy, physiology, and 
hygiene in a manner never before approached for com¬ 
pleteness. Mounted on plain rollers, ami in single case, 
on spring rollers. For circulars, address, 

UOOU HEALTH PUBLISHIM CO., Battle Creek. Jlith. 












































style ii 10. -.wllu¬ 


sty lL- a t <> 


Boys or UlrU. 


I to ■» veurs. 


Sriw! f r circular. 


Stylo 2 12 


IVr*. or fJlrl*. 


4 to t> yars 


Sold by 

LEAD8N3 

RETAILERS 


Stylo o n 

"mirm-v 

7 to J 2 yean. 


Stylo PIT. 

COSDED fsulT 

■ CORSET WAISTS 

t'ERRiS 8R0S. Sole Mt*nf*re 341 Pmdwa*. H. Y. | MARSHALL FIELO & C3. CHICAGO. Wholesale Wetlsrii Age 16. 


GOODSENSE i 


SHA.RF* As SMITH, 

. MANUFACTURERS A IMPORTERS OF ... . 

Surgical ^ J listmments 
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APPARATUS 
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ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

For Weak Ankles, 


For Enlarged Veins 

Bow Legs, Knock Knees 

/§ 1 Jiff \ 

& Weak Joints. 

Spinal Curvature, 
Wry Heck. 


Batteries, Inhalers, 
Etc. 

o . o U . 
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ARTIPICIAlv I^IMBS. 


Abdominal Supporters. TV rt i t' i c' i s »1 Uyes. 

.SEND FOR DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT.. 

73 Randolph St..-- - CHICAGO. 

LUNGS, LEGS and LIVER 

MADE NEW BY RIDING CYCLES! 

There is do recreation so healthful ami invigorating, no sport so enjoy¬ 
able! It is out in the air, and the work is done in a position which in¬ 
sures free action of the heart and lungs and the use of all the large muscles. You can do 
it, and when you commence you will wonder that you didn’t do it sooner. You want the Jiest 
Machine You Can Find , and we are prepared to show you that this means 

A VICTO K 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of BICYCLES, TRICYCLES, AND SAFETIES. 

OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 

Makers of Victor Cycle*, BOSTON. 


































ARE YOU POSTED 

— ON T1IE — 

Temperance Movement ? 


IF NOT, READ 

“THE VOICE. 


lymnn Abbott, D. />., editor of the 
ChrUCan Union, *aye:— 

** If. contains more information und 
Wes men* theorizing to the square Inch 
than any other temperance paper 
within onr knowledge.’’ 


President J feCosh, Princeton College, 
Buys:— 

“ The Voire utters no uncertain 
sound; it advocates u cause second to 
•utie in importance.” 


Enlarged to Eight Pages. 

Farm and Household Departments, 
Market He ports. Literary Items, Choice 
Short Stories. A sermon each week 
by Spurgeon, Talmage, or other em¬ 
inent divines. Good, large type. Well 
printed. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 

Sfbciykx Corr Gratis on Hkqukst. 
Address, 

18 und 20 Astor Place, 

New York. 


Chief-Ju*tl e Xoah Dari* says:— 

** I! is conducted with remarkable 
energy mid ability, its statistical In 
formation collated tn each dumber bus 
never been surpassed." 


Howard Croxhy , D. D ., says:— 

*• l have always admired the talent 
amt vigor with which it is conducted. 
I always read The VdlCv and Und great 
profit in it," 


CROWING RAPIDLY IN POPULARITY. 

MISSIONARY REVIEW OF THE WORLD. 


EACH M MRMi CONTAINS 

fchr following departments, each of which is crowded 
with timely and interesting articles, liewa and corre¬ 
spondence 

From nil Parts of th#- World: 

1. Literature of Missions. 

II. organized Missionary Work. 

111. t ‘orrespohdence and General Intelligence. 

IV International Department. 

V. Progress and Results of Mission Work.—Monthly 
Bulletin 

VI. Monthly Concert of Mission*. 

VII. Statistics of the World's Missions 
▼ III. Editorial Notes on Current Topics. 


i w.. 1 Rrv. .7. M. Sherwood, D. D. 

domt Editors^ Kev a t p IIJR aoM. I>. I>. 

TheX. Y. Chr\*t\an at Work, says:— 

“No lover of the nitssion cause ought to bu without 
this grandest and most iusplrlng of nil missionary publl 
cation*. While no clergyman, of whatever denomination, 
cun, in this day, afford to be without lt*« regular visits mid 
the information which it brings hitn at such trifling cost.*' 

Terms of Subscription. 

One subscription, $2; 2 subs., $3.50; 3 subs., or one 
sub. fur 2 yrs., $3.5 >: 3 yrs., $5. Olub rates of in and 
above, Si .50 each. Single number, 25Ctf. 


T 11 K 

HOMILETIC REVIEW. 

An international monthly magazine of religious 
thought, sermonic literature, an<l dis¬ 
cussion of practical issues. 

Rev. C. 11. Spurt/eon, /> /)., London, says;— 

“I have always valued The Homiletic Kkvikw. The content.- are varied, Imt I think everything i* kept to tin? 
point of prnetical assistance to preachers. It should have un ever-growing circulation,’* 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE PER YEAR, S3. 

Ta» Clergymen and Theological Students, 82,50, invariably in advance. Single Copies, 30 rt*». 

Subscribers to these Reviews save much inure than the cost of their subscriptions by the 
■peeinl discounts they receive on our publications. 


ALL THE ABOVE PERIODICALS ARE PUBLISHED BY 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 AND 20 ASTOR PLACE, 

NKW YORK. (Ren opposite page.) 


READ EACH 
MONTH BY 20,000 
CLERGYMEN. 



















XBW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 

FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


Jhtf of these Bool^s gent on Receipt of Price. 


Number One , and How to Take Care of Him. A Serie ? of 

■* r o p u l & r 

Talks r>n Social and Sanitary Science, By Joseph J. Pope, M. D., Staff-Surgeon Army 
Royal Artillery; Lecturer ou the Special Staff of National Health Society, London. “Thi* 
6enes of talks on the art of preserving the health is marked by sterling common sense and 
a mastery of sanitary science. A wide circulation of this little book is bound to insure four 
tilings: better bodies, better disposit ions, bet ter minds, and give inspiration for a clear con¬ 
science.”— The Interior , Chicago. 12 mo., 1(50 pp., cloth, 75 cents. 


Dance of Modern Society , The. 


By William Cleaver Wilkinson. This 
powerful little book deals with th© 
dance from the standpoint of health, social tendency, morals and religion. "The most 
pungent attack on the modern dance we have ever read.”— Harper's Magazine. 12 mo., 78 
pp., cloth, GO cents. 


What, Our Girls Ought to Know. 

teacher of the Natural Sciences in the State Normal School, Farmingham, Mass.; also 
graduate of the Woman's Medical College, New York. "Those essays are written in a 
clear and chaste stylo, and the book is one which every sensible mother will wish to place 
in her daughter’s hands.”— The World., New York. 12 mo, 261 pp., $1.00. 


The Famous First Folio Edition (a. d., 1623) of Shakes- 

1*1 (HIS Crown 8vo., cloth, $2.50. A photographic fac-simile. Every 
* * * curious and important detail accurately reproduced. Sole au¬ 

thority for text of many of the plays. Commended by personal letter from President of N. 
Y. Shakespeare Society. A literary treasure. 

Miss Holley’s Poems. A .% n ’ 8 ' v 

volume to Sweet 

ton Gibson and others. 64 poems. Tastefully bound 

$ 2 . 00 . 


ife’s” Latest Book. A companion 
Cicely." Illustrated by W. Ilamil- 
. Square 12 mo., cloth, 225 pages, 


A Bundle of Letters, to Bust) Girts. 

a member of the N. Board of Education, and no one knows better than she what th© 
girls should know. Neatly bound, cloth, 50 cents. 


Captain of the Janizaries. 


A Historical Novel. By James M. Ludlow, 
1). I). "The material of the book is rich; 
and the artistic structure of the tale, in plot, narration, character work, and local color¬ 
ing, all unite to make it :» masterpiece. We predict this hook will run a good race with 
‘ Ben-Hur.* ”—Methodist Review. 12 mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Paradise. 

interest. 


A Novel by Gen. Lloyd S. Bryce. 12 mo, paper, 25 cents. A bright, hu¬ 
morous, and telling satire on divorce. "Irresistibly funny.” Of intense 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


(Set- opposite page.) 










EN AND WOMEN Differ in Character, as they do in Looks. 



If you want something to read that will interest you more thoroughly than tuiy book 
you ever rend, eeiid for n copy of 


*Hl 


ZADS t FACES: 4)0\V TO STUDY THEM. 


A new Manual or ( Uurtmter Heading f*>r the people, it will show yon how to rend people ns you would u book, and see 
if they are inclined to he good, upright, holiest, true, kind, charitable, loving, ioyou«, happy, and trustworthy people, 
such as you would like to know, and be intimately associated with; or lire they by nature dishonest, untrustworthy, 
treacherous and cruel, uncharitable and bard-hearted, fault-finding, jealous, domineering people, whom you would not 
want to have intimate with yourselves or your families? . 4 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save ninny disappointment- in social and business life. 

Thin is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 2.">,lHHJ copies having been sold the 
first yeatv Contains Olid large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Semi for it und study people yon see, and also your own 
character. If you are not satisfied with the book, you may return It, In gm*d condition, and w e will return the money. 

\\Y will send it carefully by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, only 40 cents, in paper, or91.00 In doth binding. 

Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publisher*, 777 Itroudway, New York. 

N. H.-lf you will mention Good Ukalth in ordering, we will send—FREE—n copy of the “ Phrenological Journal" 
<2<le. a number, 92 a yonrl. A magazine of human nature. 


IMPORTANT WORKS. 


Health in the Household, 

Or, Hygienic Cookery, fly Susanna AY. Dodds, M. I>. 
One large 12mn volume. (RK) pages, extra doth or oil¬ 
cloth binding, price 92.00. 

Undoubtedly the very best work on the preparation of 
food in a healthful manner ever published, and one that 
should he iu the hands of till who would furnish their 
tables with food that is wholesome and at the same time 
palatable, and will contribute much toward Health in 
the Household. Agents Wanted to sell this. 


Physical Culture. 

For Home and School. Scientific and Practical. By 1). L. 
l)ow d, Professor of Physical Full tire. I'.'nm, page*. 
80illustrations, tine binding. tftl.ftO. 

The best, work on the building up of Health and Strength 
by systematic exercUe. ever published. It will be called 
for 1 y professional and all sedentary people, and nil who 
do not have the e res miry and proper exercise in their 
daily occupation; it also tells how to work Tor health and 
strength. 


THE NATURAL CURE 

Of ConHnmption, Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neural¬ 
gia, Rheumatism, “folds'’ (Fevers). Etc. How Sick¬ 
ness Originates, and How to Prevent it. A Health Man¬ 
ual for the People. Rv l\ E. Page, M. D. 1 vol, PJtUO, 
1*78 pp., ex. cloth, 91.00. 

A new work with new Ideas, both radical und reason¬ 
able, appealing to the common sense •»t‘ the reader. This 
is not a new work with old thoughts simply restated, hut 
the most original Health Manual published in many 
years. H is written iu the author's clear, attractive man¬ 
ner, and should be lit the hands of all who wonlil either 
retain or regain their health, ami keep from the hands of 
the doctors. •_ 



m:\irriFi l.. An allegory teaching the Principles of 
Physiology and Hygiene, and the effects of Stimulants 
and Narcotics, by l>rs. f. II. und Mary A. Allen. (§(1.50. 
To all who enjov studies pertaining to the human body 
this book will prove a boon. The accomplished physi¬ 
cian, the gentle mother, the modest girl, and the wide¬ 
awake school-boy will find pleasure in its perusal. It is 
wholly unlike ahv hook previously published on the sub¬ 
ject, and is swell a thorough ten her that progressive par¬ 
ents cannot alTord to do without it. 


Sent by mail, pnst-paid, to any address oil receipt of price. AGENTS WANTED. 

address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 777 Broadway, New York. 

N II.— For a Sample number of the Piirknoumiical .Torus al, and our large list of works on Phrenology, Physiog¬ 
nomy. Health. Hygiene, Dietetics, Heredity, Children, Ac., send your address on a Postal Card. Mention Goon Health. 















CALICRAPHS, 

HAMMONDS, 

REMINCTONS, 

And all CHEAPER MAKES. 


TYPEWRITERS 

New or second-hand of any make, bought, sold 
and exchanged. Good machines at half first cost. 
Get our prices before buying. It will pay you. 
Everything guaranteed. Full line of Drop Cabi¬ 
nets. Largest stock in the country. Send for 

catalogue. NATIONAL TYPE WRITER EXCHANGE, 

Hit LaSalle St., CH9CACO, ILL. 


HILL’S MILK AERATOR 

IS A DEVICE FOR DISPLACING ANIMAL HEAT 
AND (i ASKOI S ODOR FROM MILK, WITH 
ATMOSPHERIC OXYGEN 

While Warm from tlie Can. 


If you are in- Qj I Q IT |\/||| {/ you are in¬ 
terested in | U iiL 1VI I Lr\ terestod in 

THIS PROCESS OF AERATION. 


< omplcte details on receipt of two-ccnt stamp. 

E. L. HILL, Patentee and Manufacturer, 

Wed lepton, - - Worcester Co., Mass. 


/ PREVENTION OF FIRE, 

Hy wm. PAIL GERHARD, C. K., 

CONSULTING ENuINEEM fOH Sanimhy WON*4. 


Published and for Sale hy the Author, 

8tf UMON 6GUARE, WE«T, SEW YORK CITY. 

SECOND EDITION, PRICE. POSTPAID, 60 Cts. 


House Drainage and Saiiitan Pin mimic. Hy Wm. Panl 
•Gerhard, C.E. Second edition, revised and enlarged, 1884, 
with illustration*; price, 50 cents. 

Hiuts mi tlie Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings, By 
Win, Paul Gerhard. Profusely illustrated. Behind edition. 
1 volume, hound in cloth, 18.84; price, $1.50. 

A Guide <o Sanitary House Inspection: or. Hints and 
Helps regarding the Choice of a lionlfliful Home in (’lly 
or Country. By Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E., 1882. 1 volume, 
cloth; price, $i.00. 

Notes embodying Recent Practice In the Sanitary Drain¬ 
age of Buildings, with Memoranda on Ihe Cost nT Plumb- 
ini? Work. Hy Win. Paul Gerlmrd, Consulting Engineer 
for Sanitary Works, jks 7 , i volume; price, 50 cent*. 

The FIVE hooka together, sent postpaid, 83,50. 
Or, the FOUR last books for - • 3.00. 

Addrm, WM. PAUL GERHARD, 

39 Union Square, West, New York City. 


^LUCRATIVE employment 

jij Send for the Economy Booster and 
■■Baker if you want to make money, have 
W a tender roast or good bread. Sample by 
mail, 

T. M. GARDNER, Mf 

So. Vineland. N, J. 


NEW FOLDING COT. 



(PAT. APPLIED FOR.) 


I We here give you two views of the moBt desirable Fold¬ 
ing Got in the market 

The one shows the Cot when ready for use, the other 
when ready for transportation. It is light, simple, strong, 
durable, convenient, strongly braced in every direction, 
can be opened and closed within less than a minute and 
, weighs only twelve pounds. Good for the lawn, sick- 
1 room, extra beds, excursions, and camping out; in short, 

1 is NEEDED IN EVERY HOME. First-class, covered 
with 8 oz. duck, only $1.50 each. Brown or striped duck, 
si i;->. Legs painted red, 15 rents extra. AGENTS 
W ANTED EVEItYWHERE. Good commission. Write 
i*»r terms. Manufactured and sold by 

S D CLI A\A/ 234 Tenth Street. 

. D. OnMVV, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


JdEALTH 5CIENCE IJAFLETS. 

The following list of twenty-live new four-page tracts 
deals with almost every phuse of the 

Great Health Quention, 

Including the subject of NARCOTICS AMI STIMULANTS. 
Tlie subject is considered from a scientific standpoint, 
and the arguments made are striking and convincing. 

Kuril Tract is Illustrated by a fine engraving made ex¬ 
pressly for this series of tract*. They ure just tin* thing 
for general circulation hy iiculth and Temperance Organ¬ 
ization*, and are offered at very low roles. More than 
O.NU AM) A QUAHTF.ll MILLIONS OV TUESJE TRACTS Were 

sold in advance of publication:— 

I. The Code of Health. 2. How to Live a Century. 3. 
Purr Air. 4. How to Ventilate a House. 5. A Hark Yard 
Examined. <1. Inventory of a Cellar. 7. What's in the 
Well ! s. Cayenne and its Congeners. It. A Live Hour 
Examined, lib V Peep into a Packing House. 11. The 
Contents of a Tea-pot. 12. Tea Tasters. 13. Tea Drink- 
ing and Nervousness, 14. Tea Topers. 15. Tea and Tip¬ 
pling. lit. Tobacco Poisoning. 17. A Relicof Barbarism. 
IS. Tobacco Blindness. 15b Science vs. Tohacco-Csing. 
20. The Smoke Nuisance. 21. The Hum Family. 22. A 
broukard's Stomach. 23. Gin Livers. 24. A Hum Blos¬ 
som. 25. Alcoholism. 

Put nt> in iu*ut packages of 25 each. At retail, 10 ceuts 

E er package; in lots of 100 packages or more, $5.00 per 
undred; in lots of 1,000 packages, $3.50 per hundred. 
Address, GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















Rural Health Retreat, 


‘THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE.” 


TRAINS EAST. 
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0. W. Ruggles, 0. E. Jones, 

•cner.il Push. A Ticket Agont., Chicago, Ticket Ayent, Buttle Croek. 


CHICAGO & GRAND TRUNK R.R. 
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rRtopfl only on signal. Whore nn tirae is given, train does not stop. 
Trains ruu by Central Standard Time, 

Vulpuruisn A- oommndatinn. Buttle Creek Passenner. Chicago Pasaen- 
par, P«. Huron Passe ngor. and Mai I trains, daily except Sunday. 

Pacific, Limited. Pay. and Atlantic Expresses, daily. 

Sunday Passenger. Sunday only. 

GEO. B. REEVE W. J. SPICER, 

TrnJL* JUmn<tg'r Uinwrat Un»ag* 


The Home Hand-Book e 

DOMESTIC HYGIENE AND RATIONAL MEDICINE. 

An encyclopedia of the subjects named in the title. 
More iieceaaary for every household than a dictionary or 
an almanac. Contains 1021 royal octavo pages, over 500 
cuts, *20 colored plates, and n paner manikin. Muslin and 
Library. Send ror circular. Address, 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE FAIRY TRICYCLE. 

Easy, Cheap, Healthful, Graceful. 
Rent, for girls, nilnlt.. and invalids. 
Only practical machine (nrcripple* to 
run by hmnl pnn *> Kor circulars, 
address, FAY MFG CO., Elyria, 0. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 

St. Cjli,. 



T HIS delightful Resort offers unrivaled advantage® 
toToiirislaiandallHa^n aorlnvuliils, 

both for Winter and Summer. It is situated on th* 
auulh western «dupe of Howell Mountain, 500 feet abov© 
and overlooking the noted and beautiful N:t|>u. Yul- 
||*.V, and a!s miles from St. Helena. This place is 
noted for its Pure Water, Dry Atmosphere, Clear and 
Balmy Suns ine. Even Temperature, Mild Bree/.ea, 
ami the absence of high winds. 

t:;e rational treatment 

Ryall known remec ial agents is employ' d in this In- 
stitution. With thes: natural and acquited advantagea, 
pleasant and desirable surroundings, thorough and ju» 
d.clous treatment, and wholesome diet, most invalid* 
who avail themselves of these agreeable facilities, rap* 
idly recover. Patients have the care of a regularly 
graduated Physician of experience, who is assisted by 
well-trained and courteous gentleman and lady as¬ 
sistants. 

All Invalid* and Tourist* may fee! ,u- 
*ured that they will be courteously received, and kindly 
cared for. 

For Circulars and further particulars, address 

Kl'U IL IIKALT 33 P TREAT, 

M. l!‘*b‘nn, PaL 

TO ADVERTISERS! 

Fob a check for $20 we will prlntatenHueadver 
tJaenicnf in One Million lssuee of leadline amerl 
can Newspanersund complete the work within ter 
days. This Is at the rate of only on©-flfthof acen- 
• line, for 1,000 Circulation I The advertlBomem 
will appear In but a single iseneof any paper, and 
conse'4"«utly will be placed before One Million 
different newspaper purchasers: or Fit* MiLuros 
Readers. If It Is true, a* la Someiltne© at*i*d. that 
©very newspaper la looked at by flre persons on 
an average. Ten lines will accommodate about 76 
words. Address with copy of Adv. and check, or 
Send 80 cents for Book of 256 pages. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 108 r»uc» 8 T. f 5 «w Yoa*. 

We have lust Issued a new edition of onr 
Book called T * Newspaper Advertising.” It baa 251 
pages, and amoug Ita contents o»ay L© named tb© 
following Lists and Catalogue* of Newspaper*:— • 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN NEW YORK CITY 
with their Advertising Rate* 

DAILY NEWSPAPERS 18 CITIES HAVING mor© 
(ban ISO.flOQpopulatton.omitting a I hut the beat 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN CITIES HAYING mor© 
than 20,1*10population, omitting ail but the b*vt. 

A 8M ALL LIST OP NEWSPAPERS IN which to 
advertise every section of thecountrv: being a 
choice selection mad© up with great car*, guided 
by lonu extierlcnce. 

ONE NEWSPAPER IN A STATE. Thebeai on© 
for an advert Nor to ti^e H he will us© but one. 

BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY New* 
papers In many principal cities and towjn, * List 
which offers peculiar Inducement© to some adver 
tisers. 

LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A completeU*tof 
all American papers Issuing regularly mure than 

^HE^ST LIST OF LOCAL NEW8PAPER8. oow 
©ring ©very town of over 
6 ,0(X) population and every 
Importantcmiut y sent. 

6 ELFCT LIST OF LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS, In which l 
adrerMsementHar©lnsert 1 

ed at half price. _I 

5,472 VIT.LAGE NEWS-\ 

PAPERS, in which adver- ' 
ilsemcntanre Inserted for 
© 42.15 11 line and appear In 
the whole lot—one naif of 

all the American Weeklies _ 

Book sent to any address for TB I HT Y IKNTS. 















































































Sanitarium graining School 

i® For Nurses. §j| 

-q-q-q- COURSE OF INSTRUCTION Tro-tr 



Regular Terms begin Nov. 1. 


Students Received i\t 
A ny Time. 

I HIS School has now been in operation 
for several years with constantly increas¬ 
ing patronage and success. A large num¬ 
ber of young men and women have been 
fitted for eminent usefulness, anil are now 
engaged in positions in which they are proving 
the value of the instruction received in the re¬ 
lief of suffering, and earning an independent sup¬ 
port. There is no field of usefulness in which in¬ 
telligent and well-trained young men and women 
can more easily find employment and opportunity for 
philanthropic effort accompanied by fair remuneration. 
O. ^ A The advantages offered by this 

OPECIAL Ai)\ ANIAGLS. school are in many respects superior 

- to those offered by any other, not 

excepting the older schools in the large cities. Its special advantages may 
be briefiv stated as follows:— 


1. This school is connected with the largest Sanitarium in the world, 
which affords opportunities for practical observation not to be found elsewhere. 

2. The methods, appliances and facilities which are utilized here far 
surpass in extent what can be found anywhere else, affording a better oppor¬ 
tunity for gaining familiarity with scientific methods than any other school. 

3. Students in this school have an opportunity to acquire a practical 
knowledge of much that is taught only theoretically in other schools, or is 
omitted altogether. 

4. A pleasant home and agreeable social surroundings instead of the 
prison-like atmosphere of the ordinary hospital. 

5. Permanent employment will be given to those who prove themselves 
competent and worthy of encouragement. 


For further information, desired, address, 


SANITARIUM, 


®€ittle Crtiik, MTelnigci*!. 





















'^'T The JQirgest 

■m* 

wmm 

In the World. 


A Lakeside Resort, 


11IS INSTITUTION, one of thr 
buildings of which is shown in the 
Cut, stands without a rival in 
tin* perfection and complete¬ 
ness of its appoint incuts. 

The following ure a few of the methods « 

*- ployed:— 

Turkish, Russian, Roman, Thermo-Elec* 
trie. Electro-Vapor, Electro-Hytlrio, Klectro-t'hem- 
**“ ical. Hot Air, Vapor, and Every I'orm of Water 
Ruth: Electricity In Every Form; Swedish Move¬ 
ments—Manual and' Mechanical, Massage, Pneumatic 
Treatment, Vacuum Treatment, Sun Baths. All other 
agents of known curative value employed. 

An Excellent Cold Weather Resort. 


Steamers, Sail Boats, Row 
. Boats. Bathing;, etc. 


A Salubrious Summer Climato. 


SPfiJCIAh DEPARTMENTS %<- 


For the treatment of diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat and Lungs, and Diseases of Women. Special advantages afforded Surgical Cases. 
<10011 WATER, PERFECT VENTILATION, STEAM MATING,ELECTRIC LIGHTING, PERFECT SEWERAGE. 

Th ™f^ Medical & Surgical Sanitarium, mm ml m*. 





































